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H E orders mba. I received from yo you 


at parting are to be obeyed. - You cafes 


me to a promiſe of writing to you — and 
I now fit down to diſcharge , the obligation, 
Hard taſk upon us both. Upon you, in 
the article of patience; and upon me, in 
that of perſeverance. Pray heaven ! we 


neither of us tire. As in all profeſſional 


caſes, however, dignity muſt be obſerved; 
and as I am now in the ſtately character 


of an itinerary journaliſt, 1 muſt crave 


B | your 
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Fehr indulgenge while 1 throw, 1286 1010 4 2 
 prefatory.epilile, 4 few ſcattered thonghts 
| dar jet gf travelling i in general... 7 
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| „Of all' the aQive: employments of roivil 5 
| fciety; chat of trstelling ſtems the mot 
importants; The mind;! reſtleſs : and: eager, | 
in its purſuits, pants after novelty! Pro- 
vidence ordained, that man ſhould not oon 
fine; himſelf: to ons particular ſpot; or, if 

he did) that it ſhould not be until he had, 
2 
merous countries around him; and then, 
| | as à reſting place for age, have fixed upon 
Jome cbrner, where, forgetting the teils 
and turmoĩls of his former days he might 


flide' with Ks” 8 and "_—_ into n f 


Aciety, or, rather, ih that ftlte preceding 
the formation of any compact whatſoever, 
the want of food muſt have made him 
| | ative 


| cnn Ari "ines cry. 55 


from the ders N ; the heat of 
ſummer again -haye' invited dun eg he 5 
field; an inundation have driven him to 
the hills; or a donn or irruptiam hes 
urged him to the protection of the woods. 
Thus, in every ſituation, we ſee him com · 
pelle, by the wiſe; decrees of fate, to per- 
ſeyere in that activity whence health and 
. 17 Sil 1 
nen ne : ond uo ens | autre, 
denen not 3 icabibe Ame 
| a A te, and ot. Heaven 
ndued him with, reaſon for better purpoſes. 

| Whether thoſe -purpoſes have hitherto been 
anſwered, is a matter foreign to my pre- 
ſent ſubject. Suffice it, that we are con- 
ſcious of a free will and agency, in effect, 
eſſentially different from the inſtinctive 
qualities of brutes. That, from being 
| able to form a rational combination of 
1 | ideas, | 


| aner that ic, therefore, is Our 0 
fault, if we do not poſſeſs that happineſs | 
and comfort which liberal en _— 
ee n 
i rom man, therefore, in bis FR oo 
e ſtate, let us turn our eyes towards 
tim: when. burſting. from his ignorance. 
| Neceflity leads him to a junction with 
| OR "YEN individual, or a neighbouring clan. 
Similar danger cements an agreement of 
ſimilar defence. Each to the other is 
bound ſeparate and collective to the whole. 
Infant ſocieties thus become ſtable and re- 
ſolved; property uſurps the place of every 
other conſideration; and the whole moves 
by - the eſtabliſhed regulations of its com- 
Pact. In this ſtate, as in the firſt; | man is 
ſtill an active being. The reciprocation of 
wants begets induſtry : — induſtry leads 


Abi mind, by wn degrees, to 
145 | <4 reflection, 
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ENGLAND; $ 
ents * E 1 dw 
bedaty" bf ftuations, ces ail the 
fſocHI'body now prodeeds, as inelination 
| caþHEE may lead, With Sin alin 
_ though With more cariblity, than the ths 

dividuaP ſavage, naked did" wandeting; In 
ee ate n ee >bgniA 8 0 


5 
4 1 * 14 . 4 : 42 ans 2 3 , * 
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offt 4 cortimixturs of Kel hords 
aroſe the firſt nation of the world. Phe 
exaripte| once given, "others formied'themns 

ſelves in like manfer. The earth, the 
indiſputable property | of all, ſoon became 
parcelled among different tribes. Gratifi- 
cation compelled men to ſeek the choiceft 
Tpots. Activity, where all were equal, 
could lead alone to this. Roving Was ſtill, | 
ce found as ena is in the be- 


ginning. Travellers purſued their way 
with as much avidity as ever; and with a 
clearer diſcrimination; for ſtability became 
attached to the idea of local, as well as ta 
that of every other tenure. | 
B 3 From 
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+. thr © * 
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5 full exertion of each rn „ webfel 
orporeal faculties, The laws and re 3 


and cor; 
gulations, eſſential to the well government 
of a kingdom, fprivg not in all countries, 
and among every people alike. The Egyp- 
tians probabl y borrowed their cuſtoms from 
the Eaſt : the 'Grecians, in their turn, de- 5 
rived their knowledge from the prieſts and 
philoſophers of the gods of Iſis and Oſiris: 
the Romans, again, in form; applied to 
the Grecian code for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their civil and criminal juriſpru- ; 
dence; and to the Romans, and the rem- 
nants of old Greece, the weſtern parts of 
Europe are now indebted for the Know- 
* which Lid we gglg 0, yoo - 
Theſe b hatin; ne i could 8 nes 
ver have been the general portion of man- 
kind, had it not been for travel. Sages 
8 and 


| 


— (OPRLAN . WALES: „ 
and; Legillato sr ..avoming hei! nA in- 7 | 


others, Each community? hach, by; this 
means, aſſiſted its neighbour, With its 
inventions. Agriculture, man 
commesce, and mechanias, hays: conſe; 
_ quently. improved; the.joint-endeavours of 
| ſociety have rapidly circulated, and ;hap- 
pily concentrating in the ſame point, have 

produced thoſe wonderful effects, which, 
in the beginning, were inſinitely too ſub- 
lime for the en eee 
of mankind... ci (01896 {eltbimod od 7 
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i niht 1 01 5502 ig 31¹³ 
Having Fa in a ſummary manner, 
ſhewn you; that Providence hath invariably 
planted the ſpirit of activity in the mind 

of man, and that in whatever ſituation he | 
may be placed, travel is at all times neceſ- 
ſary to him, I ſhall next proceed to range 
the ſeveral claſſes which are daily whirling 
round the world in purſuit of thoſe objects 
which imm diately occupy. their ſeveral at- 
= B 4 tentions. 
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Sone thorn 2 2 e 
Nn ange and h- lauer, 
were ad OY 353 

IL 80 and frizieurs. 92010 . 

a: A Höft vthets iſle i in a8 ludi- 

erous a manner.” Next a are 2 er [ 
Travellers of ton, N 5 
Children of wealthy funilies, { 

Heirs a ppatent of an, "les, and 

diſtinction, e 
Wadlers aſtray from hs courſes of 

Newmarket, Almack's, and St. 
Fate ss 4 5 
Send, wa at their crdi 
tors; and - RO 
Dillitanti, ſkimming | the e of 
Knowledge for a gaping world, . oy 

And, laſt of all, your a ted 

- Travellers of compuliion, who Pro- 
| cred abroad for healt: and thoſe 
2 "By "A 
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In tliis abide Ty wwe Hay! the gene- 


pr thoſe people, 
ſent through | the cid 


fortunately affigned. Unoccupied by ſei- 
ence, and driven by no neceffity to our 


career, we ſhall' chearfully fkip along the 


borders of the fair field; ſtop where our 


fancy leads us to expatiate, and wander as 
culties and kal PO | 


ha face 
us for the moment. * 
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a matters, 4 well in de 25 in 


1 philoſophy, muſt muſt ſtart from a given point. . 


The cauſe muft precede the effsct. Mathe- 


matically, therefore, to begin our journey, 
London ſhall be the birth-place of oe 


travelling” exiſtence: but to 


Jn and to 0 it Juſtice, would TY 
the 


who roaftt at pre- 
led regidtts' of Eu- 
rope. To us; however, 4 different talk is 
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h aàggrega a, in its foſter ring 5 
the — of ating. that 
ts. contradictory upon earth; and yet the 
ſcene, is lively. Politeneſs guards vou 
fſtom impertinence; the laws 1 in gen 
ſecure ou from oppreſſion; 

Is 1 hand whenever 3 it is called far. 


74 4 A 14 , 2 1 N 


3 ane into ah riſe eee 
of the different nations of the world, one 
is naturally led to inveſtigate the cauſes 
wWhence the ſeeds of their diſſolution inva- 
riably ariſe. Many men, and thoſe too of 
the cleareſt heads and moſt benevolent 
hearts, have attributed to large cities a 
= ſhare in the cauſe of this declen · 
ſion Enxtenſive towns, ſay they, drain 
the 2 of its inhabitants. The cot- 
tagers, unable to ſupport themſelues, ſink 
under the preſſure of indolence and pover- 
tyu Cleaulineſs, induſtry, and domeſtic 


comfort,” baniſhed from their homes, effec- 
tually 


. 


| — e doula . 
fields ing time become unculcivatesz, agi 
culture deadens, and the whole becoincsa 

deſert. bas e nog N! bea 21 


JOY ab tors ot. vs II 21 1924 


Large cities indifputably are hurtful 46 
a/ſtate,7 Some capital towhs are requiſite? | 
but the metropolis ſhould: neither eöntain 
too great a ſhare, of thoſe hands, which 
might:otherwiſe: be more uſefully uner- 
ed; nor bear ſo manifeſt a difprop : 
the bulk of the nation, as 5s erhibited by 
that of London. On this principle, theres 
fore, we may venture to pronounce Lone | 
don too extenſive. The head is too un- 
wieldy for the body: and the evils the | 
mortality of man eſpecially) vhich it ena 
genders are ſo numerous and o general 
that they ruſh in torrents into; every cor 
ner of the country, and there, ſupplanting 
health, induſtry, and content, taint the 
very vital era our political con- 
. mon 15:3 ion boclinsd moto. 

Strange, 


Tb TEE 

Strande KB eder, a8 it may ſeerh, 
4 phe, 10" Pregnant with fatal conſe 
A ubendes, bu" not hitherto have met 
with "RY he ling prevention of the legifla- 


ture; the tacit conſent which is given to 


| the daily ificreaſs of this huge leviathan, 
5 an Infarction ſtill more worthy of ſur- 
ie. How far” this ſpirit of "tolcration 
may carry the government, is uncertain: 
| bur this ſutely is beyond denial; that if 
pftohsctors are in a fimilar manner ettitted | 
10 curry on their works, London, in a few 
Fears, 01 feel the want of thoſt neteffa- 
ries of life, which, coming from the 
country, cannot be expected while that 
covtry 1s + pra of its oye: wee 
and cultivators. . 


r 


Bit if the metropolis is unwieldy, the 
85 Magazine of gratification which it provides 
4 is proporticnally abundant ald well filled. 
In touching upon what the generality of 
mankind deem pleaſures, I confine myſelf 


4 merely 


are e attainable hy purchaſe, - and 80 w 
thoſe that ariſe from an innate ſatisfaQtion 
of the mind, or from a aaf of 
onde; fringing from oO Aly: 


”* 7 4 22 4 4 . ! TOE 


e n We inn women, faber 
only objects of defire, no place could fur- 
niſh the vicious appetites with a greater 
profuſion or variety than London. The 
taverns are commodious, well! ſupplied, 
aud aſſiduouſly attended. The epicure 
ö there may feaſt himſelf ian on the 
primeſt delicacies of the ſeaſon; While 
ſmiling wantons, as appendages to the 
treat, are ever ready to receive him — and 


what are their ſufferings to him? — with 
at leaſt the appearance of tenderneſs and: 
affection. Poor, miſerable wretches, how 5 
are your misfortunes to be commiſerated! 
Not a day paſles, but you diſtractedly curſe 
the authors of your being. - Caſt off to 
inn and ſhame, a few blooming graces 


8 


. e 


1e nippir bod a: legt comes and for- 
ene your; cheeks, {| The canker- 
| robably in the hour 1 | 
0 | the ans of a or” 
von in: 


e 0 ae example. of the 
ahmen of Rm. 
* n 4+ 8 e 107-4 nn 8 
- Heaven, - for ſome ſeeret — hath Z 
ainly ordained; that we ſhould be the 
* ntors of each 0 her; Abi 
ſhe ſuch inc 


every ſtate, do We 
to accompliſh the deſtruction of our 
| cies z. War, drenched in blood, ſtalks, with, 
emitting rage throughout the different - 
natigns. of the globe. Villany ſkulks in 
every corner of our ſtreets; while un- 
| guarded. innocence, free from apprehenſion, 
falls A daily facrifice, to that curſe of our 


| exiſtence, the ſemblance, not the reality, 


© Hd ̃ ᷣ— 


of tenderneſs and integrity. e 
Reflecting 


otherwiſe than mudder at the want” bf 

feeling" obſervable in their ſeducers > Hard 
| hearted monſters ! were ye offered er 7 
| W of yen the ſmalleſt 


bo aac 
ſhun a courſe ſo full of" torment to thoſe 
betrayed, but lovely, , unſuſpecting beings; ; 
or if your natures ſhould filFbe too Har- 
dened; pride, if nothing "elſe; ſhould lead 
you to protect from farther infamy thoſe 
whom a miſtaken fondneſs moſt fatally 
brought to ruin. But humanity is Rifle” 
. in theory; beauty and Innocence 
devoted to deſtruction. Man prowis 
about more ſavage than the beaſt in ſearch PE 
of prey.” The gratification' of a moment fa- < 
tiates his defire ; and the greater number he 


can bring under ad 2 of e 
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„ſometimes as a terror, 
1 Rig as an'/allurement to its votaties. 


Next to the taverns, and * boch 
temples of amuſement, come your mote 
faſhionable places of entertainment; ſuch 


as the opera, pantheon, playhouſes, &c. 
As 


an is an . nation The ky 
company honour it with their preſence ; 

and its brilliancy, adorned as it conſtantly 
is by the. moſt fragrant and captivating 
beauties of the creation, is ſurely no where 
to be ſurpaſſed. Beſides theſe, Bach's and 
Rauzzini's concerts are in univerſal eſteem, 
and are, as you may believe, in every re- 
ſpe&, the ton. 
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x Thus having taken A ſumm y review 

of our winter amuſements i in the capital; 

I ſhall next proceed to thoſe of the coun- | 
. where I ſhall either on my way, or 
dt the places themſelves, pick up ſuch oc+ 
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cCeurrences as I ſhall think beſt worthy of 
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* HAVE hurfied you r In- 
don in a manner leſs accordant with po- | 
liteneſs than conveniency. But the ſcene 
was too complicated. I found the ſubject, 
| and the imagination, too troubleſome to 
indulge myſelf in deſcription ; and the 
prevention of an evil, you know, is much 
eaſier than the ſtopping it when it hath 
once begun its progreſs. Moreover, a re- 
flection here and there is certainly much 
more lively and intereſting than a dry de- 
tail of ſuch a world, pervaded in its ſeve- 
ral parts by the ſelf-ſame n of 
intereſt and ambition. | 


The Monkiſh writers tell us, that Lon- 
don was the emporium of trade when the 
U Pheœnicians 


* 


. 2» 2 roux THRO ven 


Pharticlane-tifitatinifedifuad J 2:bdeiivhen | 
the natives of Tyre came to Biitain vit f 
much more natural to ſuppoſe they landed 
neateſt xhoſe coaſts; Cornwall in partieularʒ 
where they could beſt purchaſe tin It is 
natural to believe, likewiſe, tliat, Before 
the Romans, the Britons liyed truly in 
the ruſtic ſtile, erecting with mud, 555 
ches of trees, and reeds, thoſe rural Babe 
tations which have ſince been- ſubſtituted 4 
by edifices of brick, marble, and other 

innumerable materials of reſinemont. 


But it indiſputably was a place of im- 

ortanee in the reign of Nero. Queen 
Bode attacked Paulinus, the mne 
general, who commanded in it with ten 

thouſand men, and having defeated him, 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword with- 
out diſtinction and reduced the place to 
aſhes! On its being rebuilt, the Romans 
called it Auguſta, a name importing not 
only great honour, but great privileges, 


and 


ENGLAND; SCOTLAND, A WALES. 6. | 
and-ichciz boch bös, ae, spe ihm 
ſelves could conſer? for the people were 
entitled to all the rights: and i W 
of freemen - At the Norman conqueſt, 
was the place where all the ales, of 
the kingdom were kept, and the chief 
city in England, iu which ſtate it has 
remained, with very little variation, ever 
ſince. Charles II. indeed, formed a reſo- 
lution of removing the ſeat of. government 
to Wincheſter; but the idea was given uP 
on the deceaſe of that monarch, 


tidy let us begin our jc e 1:24 
from London, by way of retrogade mo- 
tion, in our route to Bath, we ſtops at 
Richmond in Surry, a place 1o delight- 
fully ſituated, that it is impoſſible to ſee 
it without pleaſure and admiration. „ Phe 
town itſelf, it is true, is low, and void of 
proſpect; as is Peterſham, which ſtands as 
another arm to the little hill, that midway 

E 2 5 rears 


„ eee 
rears dts head. But take it altogether, the 
Waeieafittese park, the extenſive views 

commanded. by the hill, the beauty ul 

idling of the Thames, and the innu⸗ 
merakle villas which are laviſhly ſcattered 

on AP: and there is not, perhaps, a 
more, eee in any corner of the 
es 997190 5390 en tende oi 101 

14 1 bB 0180 in Hau 

4 The e . is 8 he moſt 
elegant, though not the moſt extenſive, o 
any belonging to the croum, was made in 
the reign of Charles I. and ineloſed with 
a wall, ſaid to be eleyen miles in compaſs. 
The new lodge Was built by Sir Roben 

| __ earl of Orford. 
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+Qnighdi Ing of. Py hill of. Richmond: 
ars wells of purging mineral water ; and 
on the top of it is an alms-houſe for the 
ſupport, of ten widows. There is another 
alms · houſe n with above one hun- 
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for the conference held chere benen King 
John and his barons; and where, (the two 
parties being encamped apart, like open 
enemies) after a debate of a few days, the 
king, with a facility which ought to have 
created ſuſpicion, ſigned and ſealed the 
great charter: and thenee to Windfor in 


Berkſhire, nn miles from London. 


EP 3 # 
ies 


William the Congueras, ci 
the convenient ſituation of this place for 
hunting, built a caſtle here; (which; it 1s 
faid, has been the reſidence of ene or other 
of our princes alinoſt ever 3 erec- 
ted ſeveral lodges in its foreſt} * 59 8 
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builtby\ Edward — 
an thes work ad revortled 2 
ſpeeimin of the ſlayery of the people in 
that agen for, inſtead of -engiging\work- 
men be contracts and wages; he aſſeſſed 
every] county in England to fend him a a 
certain number of maſons, tilers, and Caf 
44 (if ea been lerying r 


_ vas lo det ſom ads hauf 
blow 


This building hath undergone ſeveral 
alterations and amendments; particutarly 
with-refpe&-to-the platform. which ur- 
rounds it, called the Terrace, added by 
Queen Elzabetli. It was remarkable for 
containing the kings of France and Scot- 
land at ons time, as priſoners: of Edward 
II. gast. George's Chapel, in which the 
kuignts of the n. order of the 


III. ſo long * as 1337, 20 is one of 
the 


2 


r — — he 
7 ſtalls of the twentyrſix knights pfi;the-or- 
4 andiethe hanna o eee 


Ae ates a nels 
their titles and coats of arms are engraved 
on little copper plates, and nailed; to the 
E Nalls3': whence }. they. are never removed. 7 
This order, from its inſtitution, has been 
* the moſt honourable of any inthe 
world. le 
15 0950 il 0 gi⸗ Bop ord anihliod: eic 
hort auen this inſtitution, 
| Edward HI. founded a college, in which 
re ttenty- ſix alms-kiiights, to the ho- 
feſſor, and ſtiled them the Poor Knightscof 
Windſor; all of whom were torbergentle- 
men; wounded in the wars, ör. impatred 
by indigence or age. They are now re- 
— „ with an allowance of 
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which lie 8 round” tlie caſtle, ar 
the Lille or Flame 2 e en it 
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and opens by a long walk, in a direct line, 


£13 


well ſtocked with deer, and a variety. of 
game. bi, The foreſt, 18 of great extent, 
computed | | thirty miles, and Way appro- 
priated to hunting, and the keeping of the 
king's, deer, by William I. In this tract 
of land are ſeveral agreeable towns: and 
villages, of which Workingham is the 
principal. Mr. Pope has rendered it im- 
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terrace Hou enter. into +. beautivul park, 


- | extent; «Windſor — 3 ent * 
called, lies on the ſouth fide. g the.town, 


des += in | eee uy 1s 


mortal eee e 2 


to w.the. ande a delightful hill, _— : 


_— 
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NOLAN, SLA An Walks. &@ 
ls anq wales, che x reſlantordtng 
lere earth and water ſeem to meet again. n | 


20; 5 


Ane $8 the ori egg 


ere order in variety We 


4 Here waving groves, a chequer'd ſcene dilplay. 
And part admit, and patt exelude the day; 11 


Fhere jnterſpers d in lawns. e eee 2 


. Thin trees ; ariſe, that ſhun each other's es. 


111011 


_—_ Here in full light, the ruft plains extend; * Dollgs | 


4 0 There ra Pt in clouds, che blueiſh hills Je b 
4 Ev'n the wild heath difplays her purple dye es, 3 


- * And midßt the defert; fruitful fields arif 


nd with tufted tr d f eee, 
U en il iſles, 5h ac Eads : 


DAS 00118197 COUSPHI; r eie 9931110} 
la the eee the caſtle; which 
are commedious, and, in the old ſtile, 
elegantiy furnithed, are many Capital Höst- 
tings of the firſt] maſters; one in partiens 
lar of the Counteſs of Deſmond; wh id 
ſaid to have an 

hundred and fry years of ag 
banner of France, PR 
livered; on the ad of Auguſt, byithe/Duks 


of Marlborough; by which tenuie Md 


holds Blenheim Houſe, built at Wood- 
i | ſtock 


long basel Rte, cogerhet Erulli' Tab brult'd, 226116) | 
l riaiduy 
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, Rock, oc e in the reign of 
een ane, af national reward; toi the | 
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At this place alſo, it is recorded, Crom- 
well, Kere called a council, of his chief 
of hcers, in the time of che ciyil wars, in 
order to deliberate. concerning the ſettle- 
ment of of the nation, and the future diſpo- 


at 


fa | of the King 8. perſon. 4 In, ; the confe· ; 


51 % e 


rences. held on this ſubject, and which als, 
ways com nmenced | with devout; prayers, 
poured | forth, by Cromwell himſelf, and 
thy inſpired | erſons, (for the officers 0 
his army received inſpiration; with! their 
chrarnif fo) was firſt opened the daring 
105 unheard-of o counſel of bringing Charles 
. to Juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a ju- 
dicial, ſentence, their uahappy e i 


for bis welt ation. 
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As wer Walked al ths terrace Hack on | 
5 dete Musee ie wm" btb ef 
on the ft) \trernuitieath 0 Fn Ks WH 
dity, ſtrength, but alte Ty * 
which we had been examining, my 8 e. 
inoontinently turned to that ſujet uch 
ve bavs frequently diſcuſſed the ground 
on which we ſeem i £6 apa the'pr i rips 
of our exiſtence. Mau! we de "i n 
his creation; MF no leſs incompr wee 
in the mohements of his ſoul, eral me 
in every view I could place hita * 100 ut 
around, ſaid I to myſfelf, and iti one in 7 
ſtauce you” will find” him liberal i in ano: 
| ther you'"ſhall ſee; that penury hall prey 
upon His vitals: religion and moral 3 
em and rn half artuate Wa y 
| 40 [ole Ai 0 1 ale BY Baue 


the one moment pleaſing, "aid at the che 
diſguſting to him. Stralige coach — z 
but ſuch is the animal denohitittated | 2 
man, How many pages, how many vo- 
lumes have been written to prove the na- 
turaj 


„ — ut, 
— oF” the 1 


man! And eee — 
wide, are wel ſtill from a certainty on this 


This day we are told, that God or- 
daiveth every pf thing for the beſt; that 
whatſoever is, is right: that partial evil 
is a general good. The next comes a ph ö 


3 loſopher On a different hypotheſis : the life 


of man, he tells you, is embittered by 
ſorrows and misfortune: diſeaſe and infir- 
mity, by his creed, croud upon you with 
unremitting fury: the rage of natural is 
not more inveterate than that of phyfical | 
evil: in ſhort, that every thing is imper- 
fect; and whether from original ſin, or 
from deſtiny, that man is doomed to 
- miſery in this world, and to e 
if not to eternal, torments in the next. 


Speculatively right as the firſt of theſe 
doctrines may be, there is ſtill, perhaps, 
too much of certainty in the latter, to ad- 

i e mit 


ENA jb 
mit of evety petſon's: abi egi; 
Diſcriminate and urge as; we:pleaſs, there | 
is evidently an abundance of both good 
and evil among us. Hoty to purſue the 
one, therefore, and how to ſhun the? 
other, ſhould be the ſerious ſtudy of every” 
member of ſociety. Coercion is of with” 
when diſhoneſty gets abroad; but miſchief” 
ſhould be prevented. Every man ſhould! 
determine on adhering to that divine pre- 
cept, of doing unto others as he would be 
done unto himſelf. The voice of nature 
will always urge him to what is right. 
Let him but govern his on paſſions, aud 
the univerſe will appear to move in har 
mon and ſweet concord. ; 
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* Oh happineſs! our being's end and aum, 
© Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content! whate'er thy name: 
That ſomething ſtill which'prompts th” eternal figh, © © 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; : 
„Which till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies 
1 O'erlook'd, | ſeen double by the fool and wiſe: : 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed! if dropt below, _ þ 

<« Say in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
* Aſk of the learn'd the way, the learn'd are blind; 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind ; 
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WW ſome in eaſe 1 44; 
Tboſs call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe: 


Know all the good that individuals find, Lac of 


Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, . 
_ 4 Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Li iu three words, Health, Peace, and Competence.“ 


Por. | 


May theſe bleſſ ings, my friend, be 
ever, and moſt unequivocally, thine, 


Mien! 
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* x. the, Aitance. of : Mk two. | miles 
Fam Windſor Caſtle ſtands the. Colle ege 


| 1.35; ' 


of Eton in Buckinghamſhire, twenty-two 
miles from London, and ſeparated from 
Windſor by the Thames, over which there 
is an old bridge. It was founded by 
Henry VI. for the maintenance of a pro- 
voſt and ſeven fellows, one of whom is 
vice · provoſt; and for the instruction of 
ſeyenty king's ſcholars, (as thoſe are called 
who are on the foundation) Who, when 
qualified, are elected, on the firſt Toeſday 
in Angoſt, to. King's College, Cambridge, 
where they are provided for by ſcholarſhips 
and fellowſhips ;. 4 but they are not removed 
till vacancies fall in the college, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority. | 
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„ A Tens eee 
The {chool 3 is divided into > upper and 0 | 
and each into three elaſſes. There is a 
maſter. to cach ſchool, aud. four tnt 
to each maſter; 4 hare beivg- {:1d6w leſs 5 
5 than three hundred children, beſides thoſe . 
on the foundation; who board at the mal 
ters" hoſes; 6r png Within the - 
1 le 2 W frat! 
% ornmedgnizous: & nol to 
REA walt e great men whith © 
not only Eton, but the other public {ſe 
x minaries of learhing in this ebuntry, have 
Prodbced, Rath often led me to the long- 
diſputed point, of Which ſhould have the 
preference, 2 public or a ptivate education. 
To many men the advantages of a public 
fehool are demonſtratibely evident; but 
much, as dn moſt caſes, may be advanced 
on both ſides. © Public: ſchools,” as ſociety 
now is regulated, are certainly poſſeſſed of 
many recommendatory efſentials in the 
point of education. The maſters fought 
"after for them are generally men of the 
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frit-a ilities: the diet of the pupils is 
carefully attended to, and their learning 
is leſs neglected, than the number of boys, 1 
and the variety of their talents, would at 
firſt give one reaſon to apprehend . A pri- 26 
vate tutor, undoubtedly, has it in his 
power to give more attention to his ſcho- + 3 
lar's education than the maſter of A large 
academy. He can watch Over the progreſs 
of the - underſtanding, and, by conſtant 
care, can take advantage of every effort of 
the mind, and turn it by culture to its 
proper end. The morals too he has > 
- gidly under his inſpection. The ſeeds. of | 
goodneſs, therefore, planted in ſuch man- 
ner in the breaſt, muſt N forth the 
faireſt bloſſums of beniguity. | Gentleneſs 
and truth will irreſiſtibly fix in thin pupils 
mind the lovelineſs of ſocial virtue. The 1 
man cannot! but {ſpring up in theoretie per- - 
fection; but the paſſions will have. hither- 
to deen AP becauſe oY will not have 
N 2 2. U Had 


2 


36 * rouR THROUGH! 


had ſuffciens W to Aimulate then 0 
{ N Kt ; | f 


Could human nature be Wr to that 2 
degree of relative dneſs, which it 8 
natural to fuppoſe it never did, nor ever 7 
vill poſſeſs, but in the abſtruſe and fines 
ſpun opinions of a few philoſophers, a 

private education would indiſputably be 
beſt; but as man is the ſame, that he pro- | 
bably was four thouſand: years ago, and as 
the active paſſions may properly be called 
the elements of life, ſomething more ge- 

neral is required than what can poſſibly be | 
imbibed from the inſtruction of any one 
perſon, at once both the maſter and com- 
panion. Moreover, a too-cloſe applica- 


tion, without the neceſſary recreations, is 
too apt to impreſs a boy with a diſguſt to 
ſtudy when he is freed from the dominion 
of a tutor, or, what is worſe, to enamour 
him with books, and thereby to ruin his 
. health, and otherwiſe to deprive him of 
11 thoſe 
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e ocker FI ien man ak has 
been early ſent- to ſchool, on his firſt go- 

ing there, enters into a world in minia- 
ture, ſimilar to the one in which he is af 
terwards doomed to move. The whole 
circle of the paſſions is there to combat 
and be combated with. Love, hatred, 
jealouſy, revenge, ambition, courage, cow- 
ardice, in ſhort, all the moſt oppoſite ſen- 
timents of the human heart, are there to 
be found in their different degrees. The 
diſpoſitions of his fellow creatures thus 
come experimentally to be made known to 
him. He ſoon perceives the delights of 
goodneſs, as well as the turpitude of | baſe- 
neſs, Pride makes him emulate his ſupe- 
riors. He feels an exultation in riſing to 
be foremoſt of his claſs. His incitements 
to morality .become equally ſtrong. Ap- 
plauſe attends him in every ſtep of his ca- 
D '3 _ reer. 
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reer. Self feels its native ses n 
: pleaſed ; in the exertion : he riſes. to * 
man with a knowledge af books, and, 


hat; is of much more conſequence, ith 
ee betas... NN low” aps 


. 
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tages of public are apparently infinitely - 
ſuperior to thoſe of private education. 
The mingling together draws' forth the 
exertion of cluldren's bodily as well as 
metal! faculties ; their neryes.in this many» 
ner become ſtrong : — by feats of ſtrength 
they gradually acquire degrees of courage: 
their little ſpirits become imperceptibly 
inured to reſent an injury, and to protect 
the oppreſſed. Exerciſe gives an inyigo- 
rating principle to their ſyſtem; and they 
break into the world with health, with 
ſpirit, and with underſtanding, fit to en- 
counter the innumerable viciſſitudes which 
are incident to their exiſtence. EP 


Many 


fore I; quit Eton, howeyer, L net rep iS 
frain from mentioning an, affair which 
bappeued there ſernę years ago, and which | 
afforded matter of amuſement to all, even 
the ſterneſt greyheards in the kingdom: 
and I do it for this particular reaſon, that 
it is a corollary. to my poſition, proving to 
a mathematical certainty, that though the 
juvenile ebullition of ſpirit, may qecafion 
ſome wild luxuriangies, yet, that the fer- 
vor of. liberty and independence, which, 
at an early period, is inſtilled into the 
breaſt, is the radical foundation . of that 
glow of enthuſiaſtic freedom which eyer 
after is to mark the character of 3 ngtive 
of theſe iſlands. The ſtory. i 18 this: = 
The ſcholars, from caprice, or from ſome 
real cauſe of diflatisfaCtipn, . ſecedad in a 
body am the college, and publicly de- 
D 4 clared 
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leg their qtloraces were 'jedrefſed: . "I 


ſupport the character he had aſſumed. At 


length a negociation was ſet on foot, and W 
Dy ſele& number of the principal boys were 


deputed to the maſters as pleni potentiaries 


extraordiniry. Every thing being thus 


brought into a regular Ow and the am- 
baſſadors arrived at Eton, a categorical 
demand was made on their part for the re- 


dreſs of thoſe rights which they declared 


to have been infringed. The 'raaſters, 
however, could not, conſiſtent with their | 


| dignity, accede to their propoſitions. They 


canvaſſed them, all abundantly grave, ar- 


ticle by article, but without coming to a 
ſatisfactory determination. All they would 


agree to, was a general amneſty. T 
envoys, diſappointed in their expectations, 
i 5 and 


oſtulate with them * 1 
in vain did they 4 chaſtiſement to 
| the refractory. All were engaged in the 
ſame cauſe, and each was determined to 


preſled/ f. for their milkcncs of 1 * 
eir conſtituents, whoz one 5 
all, eee the' Ter: with er 
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The next cies to th purſued 
thereupon immediately debated ; when it 
was unanimouſly” reſolved, that each ſcho- 
lar ſhould repair to his reſpective home. 
Never could ſurpriſe have been greater 

than was that of their parents. Anger, 
however, quickly gave way to' laughable 
ideas, when they became acquainted with 
the ſtory ; eſpecially with the latter part 
of it, wherein they found their children 
had conducted themſelves with all the lu- 
dierous ſolemnity and precaution of an 
executive power of a. ate. But, hard 
fate for our little heroes! their cruel fa- 
thers ſent them back to their maſters, 
who, forgetting the conſequence and dig- 
nity which they had but lately acknow- 
edges in them — or rather, per- 
haps, 
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” 8 Windſor, een, we. ee 


Aruck into the high Bath road, and 3 


at Maidenhead Bridge; ſo called, accord- 
ing to Leland, from a head kept chere of | 
one of the eleven thouſand virgins who 


d St. Urſula to Germany, ow. 


X th all ſuffered martyrdom. The dn 
A ahie phiog from. Taplam mail wi: 


to the northward of it, is about one mile. 
Here is a houſe belonging to the Earl of 


Inchiquin, which, from its appearance 
has more the air of a monaſtery, than the 


habitation of a nobleman. From his Lord- 


dhip's garden at Taplow, you enter imme- 


diately upon the grounds belonging to his 
ſeat at Cliafden. This place, which is in 
Bucking- | 


0 
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Buckinghamſhire, five. miles north weſt of . 


Windfor, is remarkable both on account 


of its beautiful fituation, and becauſe 8 
s the ordinary reſidence of the late 5 
Prince of Wales, father to the Preſeng | 


King, The houſe was built by John 
| Sheffield, Duke of Bucks, and in much 


5 the fame ſtyle as Her Majeſty's. palace in 


St. James's Park. The houſe and gardens, 
though they may have been praiſed, are 


certainly far from elegant. The former 


conſiſts of two. ſtories, neither magnificent 
nor convenient; and the latter of parterres 
and circumſcribed avenues of cloſe · ſet trees, 


which impreſs one with an idea of à place 


allotted for the dead, more than of an im- 
provement deſtined for the recreation of 
the living. The Gtuation, indeed, is fine, 
particularly the back front, which, on one 


fide, looks upon a highly cultivated cham- 


paigne country, and on the other upon an 
extenſiye wood, running along a hill, 


* 
1 lc which 
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Which is walhed by 4 beautiful wh ng 
of che Thames. ee 5 e 
= EEG El dete ede 15175 4 227 
The pai ies of this "<0 8 
| the to the language of a celebrated gar- 5 
| dener, are certainly great; and the ran? 
Earl of Inchiquin, it is ſaid, Has appro- 
priated a large ſum towards the bringing it | 
into order. The two houſes are "diſtant | 
from each other about two miles and 4 
half, with walks of communication, 
charmi ngly « contin ved. throu __ the wood | 
on the W 2 2018; 


— 


After viewing Cliefden, we returned 
to our inn, whence we proſecuted our 
journey to Bath, ſtopping but for horſes, 
and for ſuch neceſfary refreſhment as tra- 
vellers ſtand in need of. In our way, in- 
deed, we halted a few hours to pay our 2 
reſpects to the mitred and parliamentary 
Abby of Reading, and one of the moſt 
conſiderable in England. King Henry I. 
laid 


laid the „ dation anno cha (Vid lite 
body was buried in it; though, according 
to Dr. Ducarrel, in his Anglo- Norman MY 
antiquities, his heart, eyes, tongue, brains, .; 
and bowels, were depoſited: under a hand- .jþj 
ſome monument, before the high altar, 
un the ancient priory church of Notre 
Dame du Pres, otherwiſe the Bonnes Nou- 
velles, at Rouen. The laſt Abbot of 
Reading was Hugh Farringdon, who, re- 
fuſing to deliver up his abby to the viſitors, 
was attainted of high treaſon 3 and, in 
the month of November, 15 39, with two 
of his Monks, named Rugg and Onion, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered. This 
happened on the ſame day on which the 
Abbat of Glaſtonbury ſuffered the like 
ſentence, * the _ un nn provo- 


cation. . i ks 


pe 
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Fuller, in his Church u. kite, a of | 
this anecdote of one of the Abbots : | 
* * Henry VIII. as he was baute 
6 40 in 
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"4s ern ler roua ke 1 
e ih Windſor Foreſt, ei | "II loſt, ; 
. or (more probably) wilfully loſing hin- ; 

| 6-61; ſcttuck down about dinner time w 5 

the Abby of Reading; where, fg! 


7 abg bibel, (much for delight, and | 
1 more for diſcovery, to: tee wenne 2 


_— ee Was". anvited to the Abbat's table, and 


4. paſſed fer ane of theo King's guard; a 
IF: place e Avhich the proportion of his 
0 perſon might properly: entitle him. H 

e rloin o beef was ſet before him, ( 
* knighted, Faith this tradition, by this 
King Henry) on which the King lad 
« on luſtily, not difgracing one of that 
46 place for whom he was miſtaken. 
«6, © Well fare thy heart, (quoth the Ab- 
bot; ) and here, in a cup of ſack, I re- 
„member the health of his Grace peu 
« maſter. I would give an hundred 
pounds on the condition I could feed fo 
„ heartily on beef as you do. Alas! 
my weak and ſqueazie ſtomach will 
i Ben. digeſt the wing of a ſmall rab- 
6 bet 


( 


25 5 Poe a} Aüimer 2 
— a et nie cum this 
ether. Sotne'Wetks after the Abbor was ö 
„ fert for by a Pürfuivant, brought) up 
to London, elapt into the Tower, 10 
« Cloſe prfſoter, fed for a Mort time with, 
e bread and water; Yet not 16 empty his 
«© body of food, as his mind was filled 
„ with fears, ereating thatry filſpicibns to 
« himſelf, when and ho he had inchrred 
the King's dffpleafure. At laſt a firloin 
<« of beef was ſet before him, on which 
4 the Abbot" fed as the farmer of his 
© grange, and verified the proverb, That 
«two. hungry meals make the third 4 
„ glutton“ In ſprings King Henry out 
e of a private lobby, where he had placed 
« himſelf” the ponies vr ſpectator of the 
* Abbot's behaviour. My Lord, (quoth 
« the King) pte atly depofit your Hun- 
1. om — in gold, or elſe no going | 
<< hence 


% © A TOUR: ſas UGH: 

| n all the days of e 
95 ee phyſician to cure yo — 
ww ſtomach; and here, as 1 de- 

«ſerve, I. demand my fee, for the ſame.” 
The Abbot aue with his duſt, and 
— he had eſcaped; ſo returned to 
* Reading, as ſomewhat lighter in purſe, 
o much more merrier in A than 
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552 Bath// bene an ws ps miles 
from London. This city took its name 
from natural hot baths ; for the medieinai 

virtues of which, this place hath long been 

celebrated and much frequented. | * 

city was famous among the Rochans Gain 

ſalubrious waters, Upon the ſpot N 

the cathedral now ſtands, a temple is ſaid 

to have formerly been dedicated to Mi- 

nerva, who was the tutelar deity of thoſe 
ſprings, and from thence the ancient Bri» 

tons called this city Caer, Palladur, i. e. 

The City of the Water of Pallas. It 


ENGLAND, 
was afterwards called by the Saxons, Acc- 


| manneſceaſter, which ſignifies the City of 


Valetudinarians and upon Lanſdown Hill, 
near this city, there are ſtill to be ſeen the 


remains of a fortification, thought to have 


been thrown up by the Saxons in the year 


520, when they defended / themſelves 


againſt the victorious King Arthur. Bath 
ſtands in a valley, upon the north bank of 
the river Avon, and is encircled by hills 
in the form of an amphitheatre. It is 
ſurrounded by walls, which, though flight 


and almoſt entire, are ſuppoſed to be the 


work of the Romans. It contains five 
hot baths, called the King's Bath, the 
Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath, the Hot 


Bath, and the Leper's Bath. There is 


alſo a cold bam. 


The King's Bath is ſixty feet ſure, 
Spain by many hot ſprings that riſe in 
the middle of it. In this bath there is 


the figure of an ancient Britiſh King, 
Vol. I. | E 8 called 
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cal den the Soothſayer, with an i ins. 
| fariptions: importing, that he diſcovered ' 
the uſe of theſe ſprings three hundred 
| . before the —— ra. 


King's Bath only by a wall. It has as. 
| ſpring ; ; but receives its water from the 
; — and is therefore leſs hot. 


The Croſs Bath had its name Hom " 

_ Eroſs that formerly ſtood in the middle of 
zt. Its heat is alſo leſs than that of the 
King's Bath, becauſe it has fewer ſprings. 


The Hot ' Bath was ſo called from ha- 
ving been formerly hotter than the reſt ; 
but was not then ſo large as it is now. 


The Lepet's Bath is formed from as, 
overflowings of the Croſs Bath, and is al- 
lotted for * uſe of the poor. 


The 
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The Cold Bath is ſupplied-by-g fine | 
cold ſpring. The hot ſprings were fenced 
in by the Romans with a wall, to ſeparate 
them from the common cold ſpriugs, with 
which this place abounds ; and there is a 
tradition, that they. alſo made fubterra+ 
| neous canals to carry off the cold waters, 
leſt they i ſhould mix with the bot ones. 
As this city lies in a valley, ſurrdunded 
with hills, the heat of theſe waters and 
their milky detergent. quality are aſcribed 
to the admixture and fermentation of two 
different waters diſtilling from two of 
thoſe hills, one called Claverton Down, 
and the other Lanſdown. The water from 
Claverton Down is ſuppoſed to be ſulphu- 
rous or bituminous, with a mixture of 
nitre ; and the water from Lanſdown 15 
thought to be tinctured with iron ore. 
Theſe waters, o juſtly celebrated, are re- 
commended in various diſorders, particu- 
larly in thoſe denominated chronic. 


» 
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The town itſelf is remarkabl y Mp 
| and clean, eſpecially thoſe buildings called 
the Creſcent and the Circus, and which 

are inhabited by people of conſequence- 
The former is probably one of the moſt 
beautiful ſtructures in the world. The 
rides about Bath are agreeable, when you 
once aſcend the downs; but the hills up 
to them are ſo ſteep and weariſome, that it 
requires no ſmall degree of reſolution to 
take that exerciſe which the phyſicians in- 
variably recommend. No place in Eng- 
land, in the proper ſeaſon, affords ſo bril- 
hant a circle of good company as Bath. 
The aged, the young, the infirm, and the 
hale, all reſort to this vortex of as. 

ment. Ceremony, beyond the eſſential | 
rules of politeneſs, is totally exploded : 
every one mixes upon an equality ; and 
the entertainments are ſo wiſely regulated, 
that although there is never a ceſſation of 
them, there is never a laſſitude from bad 
hours, or from an exceſs of diſſipation. 
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The conſtant racabling about, too, of the 
younger part of the company, is enliven⸗ 
ing and chearful. In the morning, the 
rendezvous is at the Pump Room ; from 
that time, till noon, in walking on the 
parades, or in the different quarters of the 
town; thence to the Pump Room again: 
from the Pump Room to a freſh ſtroll, 
and then to dinner; and from dinner to 
the rooms, where dancing or the catd 
table concludes the evening 

Every thing being regulated at Bath, 
with reſpect to the accommodation of ſtran- 
gers, there is no danger of impoſition, if 
you will but take the trouble to purchaſe a 
ſmall pamphlet, which clearly points out 
the different cuſtoms and uſages of that 
town. This will be had at Vork Houſe, 
the beſt hotel 1 in the place, where a tra- 
veller ſhould continue a day or two, the 
better to determine on that quarter where 
he would wiſh to have his lodging. 
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6 Elegant /as the ſociety at Bath indiſpu- 
tably is, it is impoſſible to avoid enjoying 

the ludicrous deſeription which is given of 

n. — * * . 10 


1 ” 1 a a or i 8 peer, 
& A nat*raliz'd Jew, or 2 biſhop, comes here, 


Or an eminent trader in cheeſe ſhould retire, 


_ 5 Tuſt to think of the bus'neſs the State may require, 
4 With horns and with trumpets, with fiddles and drums, 


& They'll firive to divert him as ſoon as he comes. 


On one ſide of the road to Claverton 
| Down, is Prior Park, a ſeat of the late 
Mr. Allen, fituated almoſt on the ſummit 
of Charlton Hill. This place has been 
celebrated by Mrs. Chandler, in a poem 
addreſſed toe Mr, Allen, on the beauties of 
Prior Park. 


« Thy taſte refin'd appears in youder wood, 

Not nature tortur'd, but by art improv'd; 
Where cover'd walks, with open viſtos meet, 
An aren here, and there an open ſeat. 

« A thouſand ſweets in mingled odours flow, 
From blobming flow'rs which on the borders grow. 
In numeraus ſtreams the murm'ring waters thrill, 

© Uniting all obedient to WY will ; | 

6“ Till 


— 


« Till 5 thy art in ee, combin'd, 

% They thro? the wood in various mazes wind; 
From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 
In bold caſcades, and laſh the rugged ſtone ; | 

< But here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 

« Delights the ſofter muſe and ſoul ſerene 

„An ample baſon, center of the place, 1 

In lymph tranſparent holds the fleecy race; 

« Its glaſſy face, from ev'ry ruffle free, ä 
KReflects the image of each neighbouring tre 
4 On which the feather'd choirs, melodious throng, 
By love inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong. 

Their tuneful ſong th* echoing woods refound, 
And falling waters add a ſolema ſound ; 

Sure 'tis the muſes haunt ! *tis hallow'd ground.” 


Having ſeen every thing « curious in and 
about Bath, 1 ſhall next direct my courſe 
towards the more fouthern Parts of the 


land, 
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LA Tavin G. . you in 1 my 
laſt, . determined” on the route we ſhould 
take into the more diſtant parts of Somer- 
ſet and Wiltſhire, we proceeded as far ag 
Pensford, a ſmall, inconſiderable town, 
ſituated. on the river Thew. From Penſ- 15 
ford we. continued our journey to Catter-" 
worth ; where, after long waiting, and 
much trouble, we got freſh horſes. N. ear 
this place is Bow Ditch, where there are . 
ill, the remains of a Roman camp, almoſt | 
(and ſuch ſhape was unuſual) in a circular 
form, and, being on the ſummit of a hill, 5 
commands a fine proſpect. | Within . | 
| ſmall: diſtance are ſome conſiderable coal- 
pits, together with the remains of a place 
of druidical worſhip. From Catterworth 


We 
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we, proceeded on our way to Chutenham, 
a ſmall, indifferent-looking village - and, 
thence to the Mendip — diſtant about 

three or four miles. £61 


Newer ad travellers begln a jaunt with 
more unpropitious omens than we did; 
the morning was darkened with heavy, 
lowering clouds, which promiſed a conti- 
nuance of rain, that had already drenched . 
the country: the places we had planned 
for obſervation were, in general, expoſed 
to every inclemency that poſſibly could 
affect us; and, to mend the matter, the 
major part of our preſent little ſociety 
conſiſted of ladies. Fortune, however, 
befriended us when we leaſt expected its 
for ſcarce had we come in view of the de- 
lightful Mendip Hills, covered to a vaſt 
extent with heath and fern, and charm- 
ingly ornamented in the patriarchal ſtile, 
with ſheep and a variety of cattle, than 
the clouds began to wear away. A threa- 

tening 
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tening 3 at firſt began to Be" 6 inci 
; but this ſoou diſperſed, and by the 
time we reached the ſummit, the ſun had 
taken poſſeſſion of the day, and every thing 
aſſumed a face of re- animated beauty. 
55 The clouds, indeed, that All continued 
rolling down the hills, prevented us from 
fully knowing the beauties of our ſitua · 
von. We ſtopped, however, in expecta- 
tion, for we were prepared for them, and; 
in about five minutes, were moſt awply 
rewarded for our patience. On the one 
ſide, picture to yourſelf the towering hills, | 
Whole ſides we were traverſing, and whoſe 
loſtieſt brows ſlowly declined ; while, on 
the other, the  highly-cultivated lands of 
Somerſet, ſmiling in all the luxuriancy of 
art and nature, burſt upon our view. Be- 
heve me, I do not exaggerate when I fay, 
we were loſt in admiration. The unfa- 
vourable outſet we had made, had pre- 
pared us ſufficiently for gratification ; nor 
were. we backward in . it in its 


fulleſt 
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fulleſt extent. \ Proceeding an theng:but: 


F ai 
object which might preſent itfelf; we des: 
ſcended the hills. On the right, andain ; 
the front, with hills, woods, and dales;: | 


delightfully intermixed ; on the lefty” 
with the town. of Wells, and a bold t 
mantic proſpect of the tower of Glaſton- 
bury at a diſtance. 70 Wells we next: 
bent our cui 1% c art 
0 pt e a 75eds nt 

Wells in Sommerſotchire is W 
from Bath, fifteen from Briſtol, aud ole 
Hundred and twenty-ſeven from London : 
it is ſituated at the foot of the Mendip 
Hills; and is a clean, pretty town. John 


de Villula, the ſixteenth biſhop of this e, 
removed his reſidence and ſpiritual autho - 


rity to Bath ; but the conteſt bet ween this 


church and that of Bath being afterwards 


compromiſed, it was determined that che 
biſhops ſhould thereafter be ſtiled Biſhops 
of Bath and Wells, and that the canoris'6f 

each. 
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| each, mold, on the vacancy of the * 

| appoint deputies to elect the biſhop, Who 
Tvuas to be inſtalled in both churches. Its 
church, at firſt a monaſtery, was built by 
Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons; and in 
the * 9o g was erected into an epiſcopal | 
ſee. The weſt: front of the cathedral, 
which has: been much admired, ſeems to 
have been magnificent, being an intire 
pile of ſtatues; but the taſte being wildly | 
Gothic, or Saracenic, it does not ſtrike a 
common obſerver with either elegance or 
ſimplicity. The cloiſters adjoining. to it 
are ſpacious and fair. The chapter houſt 
is a rotund, ſupported by a pillar in the 
middle: ; and the vicars' dwellings, in the 
cloſe, are commodious. The biſhop 8 pa- 
lace 18 neither elegant nor grand, although 
it, in general, has the reputation of being 
both. The walls and the mote undoubt- 8 
edly. give it the air of a caſtle ; but, alta - 
gether, it preſents a moſt nee 
| aſpect to a traveller. The deanry is a 
0 
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fine houſe; and there are — good. 
: habitations for the prebendaries : * but the 
cathedral is by much, as of courſe it 
ſhould be, the fineſt building. The out- 
ſide carries a venerable and awful appear- 
ance, and the inſide is carefully attended 
to, both with reſpect to neatneſs and con- 
veniency. - On one fide of the altar ſtands 
a monument of Biſhop Still in his epiſco- 
pal robes, and on the other an emblemati- 
cal repreſentation of Miſs Kidder, who, 


in the year 170 3. fell a remarkable in- 
ſtance of filial affection. This young 


lady was daughter of a biſhop of that 
name, who, with his wife, were both 
cruſhed to death, in the town of Wells, 
by the falling of a chimney ; which acci - 
dent ſo afflicted the young offspring, then 
no more than ſixteen years of age, that it 
diſordered her ſenſes, and ſhe died diſtrac- 
ted a few months afterwards. She is re- 
preſented in the attitude of looking at 

two 


v | 
| 

; 

| 

| 

' 

t 

. 
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es crete to « contain the ales of 
her 1 22 4 i 8 


» To ebf the aiſles is ſhewn, the tomb 
and [repreſentation of Biſhop Beckington, 
- who, in an impolitic fit of religious 
phrenay, attempted. to faſt during Lent. 
It is ſaid to be well authenticated, that, 
for an entraordinary number of days, ſome 
ay thirty-nine, he abſolutely did refrain 
Hoem food. His puniſhment was what 
his preſumption was entitled to. He fell 
A victim to it: nor did commiſeration at- 
dend his fall. Scattered up and down the 
church are alſo many ancient monumental 
ſigures, dug out of the ruins of Glaſtou- 
bury Abbey; but tranſplanted to Wells, 
as being more modern, and conſequently 
more faſhionably hallowed ground. One 
iin particular of Friar Milton. The win- 
dos, too, of this cathedral are curious, 
_— the: a one of the chapel 


18 
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is rather too much crouded with ſtainet 
— 8 „. 


2 


Thus having bleed the body: of che 
cathedral, we next aſcended to the library 


by a flight of ſtairs, which gives one the 


idea of a priſon, more than of a church. 
The library, like moſt of thoſe of ortho- 
dox ſocieties, is filled with folios of Law 
and polemical divinity : but the fathers 
apparently ſleep in quietneſs on the ſhelves; 
nor are they diſturbed, excepting when an 5 
explanation is wanted of a point too knot- 
ty for modern capacities. Turning over 
the pages of theſe ſubtle, but abſurd rem- 
nants of human impoſition, 1 was ſud- 
denly called by one of the ladies, who, 
with much exultation, told me of a book 
which had been put into her hands by the 
perſon who was our guide, and who (with 

| palpable conviction as to the truth of what 
he faid) informed her, it was the wonder 
of all wonders ; nothing leſs than a book 
compoled, 


| invention” of paper, of which Eu ropeatis | | 
ſo much boaſt. How ſuch a matter as 
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nted, and bound, before thi 


this could poſſibly exiſt, or, if it did exiſt, 


ö how it could have found its way into the | 
N library of Wells, was a point- not eaſy to 
| determine. _ I went, however, to the place 


where this precious relique lay; but, what 


was my ſurpriſe, when, inſtead of a bun- 


dle of the papirus, bound together accord- | 
ing to the cuſtom of the Egyptians, or of 
the Palmira, ſtrung according to the Hin- 


.doos of this day, either of which might 


poſſibly have puzzled the poor man, I was 
formally preſented with an octavo in the 
Chineſe language. Never did people laugh | 
more heartily than we did, at the extrava- 


gance of this literary impoſition. But our 
guide was ſtill tenacious, and would not 
believe us, when we told him what t 


Was; neither could we reconcile him to 
the doctrine, until we offered to procure 
him an hundred ſimilar productions, and 


— 
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throw it aſide, and never mote be the in- 
ſtrument of impoſition on the credulityi of 
the public. But that which rendered the 
farce till more amuſing, was the waggety 


of the ſcientific donor, a reverend prieſt and 


profeſſor of Theology, who had written 


his name and character in the firſt page, 
together with the dates of the day and 


year on which he had preſented {oj va- 
luable a moreeau of 2 to the er 
thedral, % f ien S 


* 


* our e ae 


we proceeded to a famous cavern. in the 
Mendip-Hills, called Okey-hole, one of 


the moſt celebrated natural curioſities in 


that part of England. The diſtance of 
this cayern from Wells is about. two, miles, 
Va F and 


. 
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wa the road to ĩt is good. Arrived at UM x 
bottomof the hill, we enquired. fora guide: . 


and having procured one, whoſe age and 
viſage moſt inevitably would have con- 
demned her to the flames a century ago, 


we followed her up a narrow path of a 
cliff, the perpendicular height of which 
could not be leſs than 200 feet; the old 
witch herſelf bearing a lanthorn in one 
hand, and a bundle of lights in the other. 

The aſcent was wonderfully fine and ro- 


mantic; for at the bottom, which Was 


juſt diſcernible for variouſly foliaged trees, 
we could perceive the glimmering of water, 
flowing with rapidity, while an equally 
tremendous cliff erected itſelf on the oppo- 
ſite fide. Being arrived at the diſtance of 
about fifty yards from the place where we 

left our carriage, we found ourſelves cloſe 

to the entrance of this dreary cavern. I do 


not recollect whether you were ever in a 


ſituation of this kind; but there is ſome- 
thing trying in _ preparation that is 
made, 
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made, contrary to what we have been in 

general uſed to. This was obſervable not 
ſo much 1 in the faces, or in the words and 
actions of the ladies, for they were all of 

them reſolute and determined; but, ſome- 
how or other, it was evident in an un- 
common ſomething i in every thing which 
paſſed, The firſt order we received from 
our regenerated Hecate, was to leave our 
hats behind us. Handkerchiefs were of 
courſe tied round our heads, and a lighted 
taper was then preſented to each of the 
party. Thus prepared to encounter the 
gloomy horrors of the ſcene, we formed 
ourſelves in the order in which we were to 
enter. Imprimis, as the van, went our 
tottering conductreſs; next your humble 
ſervant, then the three ladies, and cloſe 
to them, the ſervants. Proceeding in this 
manner to the door (ſome careful perſon. 
having placed a door to this defirable ha- 
bitation) the firſt thing that ſtruck us was 
2 bleak humidity ifſuing from the cavern. 
Fx Wo 
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On we'we nt, however, reſolved to combat 
heats, colds, or any thing elſe that ſhould 
encounter us. On entering the cave, v 
perceived a vaſt number of large ſtones, 
confu ſedly ſcattered about, over ſome of 
which, we were told, lay the path- way 
of our journey. As you advance, the ca- 
vern widens, and continues to increaſe, 
until you come to about thirteen ſteps, 
which you deſcend into 2 narrow paſſage, 
where you are ſhewn the tomb, as they 
call it, of the Ola Witch of Okey; who 
reſided at this place. This tomb. is A 
miſhapen piece of rock, incruſted. From 
the paſſage you enter into the kitchen, and 
from the kitchen into an immenſe cavern 
called the Church, many parts of which 
are upwards of forty feet high. Here the 
footing is indifferent; 3 for the rocks being 
irregularly ſcattered on one fide, and the 
river Axe winding itſelf along on the other, 
you ſcarce can find room to make your 


way either with firmneſs or ſafety. No- 
thing 
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thing can be conceived more awful than 
the appearance of this chaſm. 'Fhe ſpar 
too, which is as it were brilliantly placed 
along . the conſines of thé river: with 
chryſtal drops, like diamonds, pendant 
around it, are beauties with which you 
would be highly delighted; eſpecially as 
you can draw them into an aſſemblage, 
with the incruſtations of the altar, the 
hanging hate, the cave and cave tub, and 
a large piece of rock, which leans a 
. river, without a name. 3 


After aba church ond it ſeveral beau- 
ties, the next objects of admiration are 
the arm- chair and the cooler, both of them 
fine incruſtations; the former ſhaped in 
the rura garden ſtile, with ribs, and the 
latter ſurrounding a ſmall baſon of deli- 
cious water. From the paſſage which 
immediately leads from this, you deſcend 
eight ſteps, and continue till you come to 
another figure of ſpar, denominated the 

F 3 Lyon's 
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Lyon's Head, and fituated i in the corner of 420 


a a prodigious cupola, called the Servant? 
Hall. This hall has the appearance of 

being the loftieſt of all the chaſms. We 
could not aſcertain the exact height of. it; 
but the beſt computation we could make, 
brought it to about fifty feet, Hence we 
proceeded to what is ſtiled the Great Hall, 

paſſi ng in our way the hall chimney, a a 


narrow cavern of conſiderable height. 
This hall has inſinitely the largeſt area in 
the cave, being in the figure of a rotunda, 
and meaſuring in itscentre about the height 
of five and twenty feet. The ceiling 1s 
exquiſitely even 3 and the echo, as may 
be ſuppoſed, prodigiouſly clear and awful. 
Here indeed we might ſay, we experi- 
enced ſomething of the effect of the ſub- 
lime and beautiful. As we advanced, we 
had gradually met with new and ſurpriſing 
objects; here we had them as it were ga- 
thered together in one point of view. 


Exploring c 
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2 with ſilent admiration, and N 


1 on the wonderful operation of 
thoſe parts of matter, which, in a con 
vulſion, muſt certainly have formed this 

cavern, we determined on aſcertaining the 
truth of what we had heard advanced, re- 
lative to the body of water, which was 
winding at our feet, and which was deno- 
minated in former days the ſource of the 
river Axe. Our guide, however, ſoon ſa- 
tisfied us on this head, by ſaying, that 

when the Axe was low, many people had 
traced it from the place where we then 
ſtood, to a conſiderable diſtance beyond 
us; that it did not riſe even in the hill in 
the body of which we were, but that it 
had its ſource in a neighbouring one, 
whence it proceeded through other caverns 
into that of Okey. - | 


Reſolved in this point, and pleaſed with 
every thing we had met with in the cave, 
we returned in the manner we e had entered 
F 4 nor 
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nor 4 we do this ſooner than was neteſ· 3 
ſary, for the humidity and coldneſs of the 
place, together with the unwholeſomeneſs 
of the air, rendered a change of climate 
necefliry. Take it all in all, however, no 
man of curioſity ſhould viſit Somerſetſhire 
without ſeeing Okey- hole; nor ſhould he, 
to do that in perfection, enter it without 
torches, candles being too ſmall, as we 
experienced, to afford a ſufficiency of light 
for the innumerable ende with which: it 
is crouded. oY | 1 


Returning from the cave by the path» 
way we had aſcended, we, at the bottom 
of the hill, ſtopped at a manufactory of 
paper, worked by the waters of the Axe: 
Not knowing to whom this place belonged, 
we careleſſly talked of examining the work 
in its various parts, as we paſſed the door; 
nor did we dream of a hindrance to our 
progreſs, when an elderly looking man, 
ſuddenly told us, Many people made free 


« with 
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„ with what was not their on that 
44 our guide had no right to promiſe us a 
«6 fight of the paper-works, as they did 
4% not belong to her; nor had we any 
claim to a privilege of interfering with 
« his property. But,” continued the old 
teſty gentleman, ſoftening,” if you are 
6“ ſo inclined, you are very welcome to 
4 ſee them, and there is the door.” —— 
Struck by the oddity of this extraordinary 
addreſs, we did not immediately reply to 
him, as we could have wiſhed. We how- 
ever begged pardon - for our preſumption » 
attributed it to our ignorance. of his being 
the proprietor, and apologized for the 
guide in the beſt manner we were able. 
Kind language goes far with all ſorts of 
creatures. The effect was vitible' on the 
paper - maker, who, tickled with the com- 
pliments which were paid him, inſtantly 
ſhook off his moroſeneſs, and attended us 5 
himſelf. To thoſe who have never ſeen a 
paper manufactory the firſt appearance muſt 
1 be 
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be entertaining. In the firſt inſtance, i in th 
cutting of rags and pieces of cloth garbled 
from every cellar and hole in the kingdom: 
in the next, in the grinding them to a pro- 
per conſiſtency of fineneſs ; in the third, 
in the forming the. ſheets from a liquid 
appearing like ſtarch, and ſo on through 
the ſeveral __ to the package. 


Wearied not a little with what we had 
already ſeen, and reflecting on that which 
was yet to be obſerved, we thankfully 
quitted our new acquaintance, and getting 
into our carriages, proceeded to the village 

of Glaſtonbury, diſtant from Wells about 
| fix miles. 


Without paying any regard to monkiſh 
fables, or to the ingenious tricks of ſelfiſh 
ecclefiaſtics, I will juſt inform you of ſuch 
points as immediately relate to the famous 
abbey of this place, which, for riches and 
grandeur, if not ſuperior, was at leaſt 

equal | 
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equal to any in England. "Glaſtonbury 
was early in repute among the Weſt Sax - 
ons, as appears from Nennius and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who both tell us that our 
great Arthur was buried there; and Gi» | 
raldus Cambrenſis, who lived in the time 
of Henry II. ſays he ſaw his coffin dug 
up. King Ina, the Weſt Saxon, founded 
the abbey, and it continued to receive ſo 
many donations, that in the time of Ca- 
nute the Great they obtained a charter, 
whereby every perſon, even the king him- 
ſelf, was excluded from coming within 
any part of its bounds without leave of the 
abbot. Some notion may be formed of 
the ancient grandeur of this monaſtery; 
from what yet remains of the different 
buildings. There .were conſtantly one 
hundred monks reſident in the cloiſters, 
and the abbot had ſeldom leſs than three 
hundred domeſtics, many of whom were 


ſons of the principal nobility. | Its reve- 
nues exceeded thoſe of Canterbury or 
: | Durham. 


— 
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| built in a peninſula near the river Bry; 
called the Iſle of Avalon, and ever ſince 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, the 
chief ſupport of the town has conſiſted 
in the great numbers of people who have 
reſorted thither to viſit the ruins; but the 
inhabitants having removed man y of the 
ſtones to repair their houſes, the number 
of travellers hath of late years decreaſed. ; 
The church was a prodigious pile of build 
3 5 ing, and great part of the walls of the : 
choir are ſtill ſanding. Two of the great 
pillars that ſupported the middle tower 
are yet remaining, but moſtly overgrown 
with ivy; and part of the high altar in 
the choir, where the Weſt-Saxon kings 
were buried, is {till to be ſeen; but in the 
ſame ruinous condition as the church; 
Indeed, ſuch are the devaſtations made by 
the devouring hand of time, and the de- 
predations committed by avarice, that the 
chapel of St. Mary, on the north ſide of 
| the 
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the church, has been converted into a 
ſtable, the manger being placed on the 
altar. Near this chapel of St. Mary, was ; 


a ſmaller chapel, built by King Edgar 
but the walls are totally deſtroyed, nothing. 


but the foundation being left, excepting 
ſome ſmall turrets, which have been placed 
in the ſpaces between the windows. The 
floor was of ſtone, and many of the Saxon 

nobility were buried under it, in coffins 
of lead, which have ſince indeed been taken 
away, and melted into ciſterns. The only 
thing that remains of this 'magnificent 
ſtructure, and which was erected to bid 
defiance to the ravages of time, is the Ab- 
bot's kitchen, built entirely of ſtone; but 
this kitchen 1s likewiſe converted to a uſe 


for which it was never intended, and pro- 
bably in a few years it will experience the 
ſame fate with. the reſt of the apartments. 
As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the 
abbots built an inn for their reception, 
where they were furniſhed with all the 

neceſſaries 
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Fedde of life, in a truly i ao I 
It is ſtill ſtanding in the town, and known | 


by the ſign of the George, having the 


Ros of the Saxon "_ over the . 2 


we”, 
i 


a a hill, « called the Tort, a to 


he town, was formerly a church dedicated 


to St. Michael, where Richard Whiting, 
the laſt and moſt celebrated abbot, and 


whoſe hoſpitality was ſo great, that he 
often entertained: five hundred horſemen 
at a time, was hanged by order of King 
Henry VIII. together with two of his 
monks, for having dared to let fall ſome 


baſty expreſſions, when the King's com- 
miſſioners arrived to ſeize upon his reve- 
nues. | | a 


— 


'The account of this violent and extra- 
ordinary act, is to this purport given by 


a writer, who, in charity, as he paints 


high, we will ſuppoſe to have been an in- 
tereſted religioniſt, — Whiting was Abbot 
of 


for his age, which was almoſt. decripid, and 
really wonderful for the ee of his 
religious life, which he had preſerved amidſt 
the greateſt plenty of temporal bleſſings, | 
For this England had ſtill retained, that 
though the monaſteries were extraordinary 
wealthy, they ſhould not be governed by 


any but monks. All the religious men 


alſo, who lived in community, were moſt 
aſſiduous in the choir, and very rarely ever 
went abroad, without the encloſure of their 


monaſteries. Whiting, therefore, being 
Abbot, had an entire and encloſed mona- 


ſtery of about an hundred religious men; 


but, according to the cuſtom of abbots, 


he maintained three hundred domeſtics, in 
ſeparate houſes and places adjoining ; and 


- 


of this monaſtery; a man bath. venerable | 


among them many gentlemen's ſons. Be. 


fides, he kept many at their ſtudies at the ' 


univerſities. He practiſed hoſpitality to 
all travellers paſſing by upon any account 


whatſoever ; inſomuch, that he ſometimes 


3 enter» 


9 8 other monaſteries and richer abbots in 
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entertained five hundred horſemen. on 
Wedneſdays: and Fridays, he diſtributed: 
bountiful and fixed alms on the poor re- 
ſorting from all the villages round about 


4 


and this was the cuſtom of almoſt all the 


England. The King s officers, who went 
about to the monaſteries, having therefore 
acquainted | Henry VIII. that Whiting 
could not be prevailed upon to ſign the 
inſtrument propoſed by his Majeſty, they 
were directed to bring him immediately to 
London, without hindering him from 
taking along a decent retinue ſuitable to 
his dignity; but to take care that he ſhould 
diſpoſe of nothing that belonged to the 
monaſtery: and laſtly, that a certain 
knight, who was the chief of his family, 
and whom the King's officers had already 
corrupted, ſhould come with him, as it 
were to affiſt him on his journey, but in 
reality as a keeper and ſpy: - When he 
was come to London, the King s coun- 
2 85915 | ſellors 
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ſellors did not think fit to ſay mdch to W 0 
when they underſtood from b ſteward 20 
that he was poſitively reſolved never. to 
ſubſcribe that inſtrument ; but the King | 
would not ſeem to exact it from any man 
by force. Having ſearched Whiting's ca- 
binets, the King had found a little book, 
written againſt the Divorce, brought in 
without Whiting's knowledge by them 
that ſearched, which he thought a ſuffi⸗ 
cient excuſe to put him to death. Having, 


9 


therefore, received a flight check, and 
being ſtripped of part of his retinue, (for 
he came with an hundred and fifty horſe) 
he was diſmiſſed from London to receive 
the King's pleaſure at home. But, when 
he arrived at the city of Wells, which is 
five miles from Glaſtonbury, he was in- 
| formed that there was an afſembly of the 
gentry, and he ſummoned to it. He went 
immediately, and entering the court, was 
going to take his place among the prime 
of them, when the crier called him to the 
Vor. I. 8 
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| ww bes kita ann to the ctimes f 
Ws 3 treaſcii laid to his charges The old 
man wondered—looked' about him, and 
| aſked, his ſteward what the meahing 
of it might be? He, as he had been in 
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ſtruſted, bid him be of good heart, whif. 
; perm g him, that this was all done to fright 


him. Soon after, Whiting was condemned, 
and ſent away to Glaſtonbury, yet never 
imaginin g that his end was ſo near. When 
he came near the walls of the monaſtery, 
a Prieft was preſented to him, to hear his 
con fefſion, in the horſe· litter that carried 
him ; for they affured him, he muſt die 
that very hour. The old man, with tears, 
begged he might have a day or two allowed 
him to prepare for death; or at leaſt, that, 
going into the monaſtery, he might re- 
commend himſelf to the monks, and take 
his leave; but neither was granted; for, 
being turned out of the horſe-litter, and | 
laid upon an hurdle, he was dragged along 
the — to the top of an high hill, 
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which overlooks the monaſtery, where he 
was hanged in his monk's habit, and quar - 
tered on the day above mentioned The 
ſnepherd being flain, the ſheep wete eaſily 
diſperſed ; nor were there many religious 
men found afterwards to oppoſe the King's 
tyranny. Henry, like a conqueror, in- 
vaded, threw dewn, plundered, and de- 
moliſhed all; but, the poſſeſſions and re- 6 
venues of the monaſteries he, for the moſt 
part, diſtributed amongſt the nobility, that 
they might never after be reclaimed or re- 
ſtored to the chureh by any of the Princes 
his ſucceſſors, exchanging ſome for other 
lands and revenues, and diſpoſing of others 
for ready money; and he compelled the 
Catholies, againſt their wiſhes, to buy 
theſe ſpoils of the church, to the end he 
might, by that means, oblige them to de- 

fend his wicked act. And this was the 
end of the monaſteries and monks in Eng- 
land, almoſt a thouſand years after the 
| had brought the Chriſtian faith into that 
G2 | iſland; 


* 
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ind; increaſing with it, and ag 44. 4 


King Henry, that he might rejoice in 
wickedneſs, and glory in his ſin, com- 


that! in all their ſermons to the people, they 
| ſhould congratulate the expelling of the 


only from the Pope's yoke, but alſo from 


and ancient ſtate of Glaſtonbury, it re- 


4 


vanced by the generoſity of all the kings. 
manded the biſhops and other churchmets, 


monks out of England, and inform the 
multitude how advantageous the ſame 
would be to them; as being delivered not 


the trouble of theſe monks; of which there 
was frequent ee in x moſb Phone 


1 Having ſaid thus ak of the | Dae 


mains that you ſhould be made acquainted 
with the ſtory. of the celebrated Thorn, 
which in the dark and ignorant ages of 
popery, was denominated Holy. The 
monks tell us, that when Joſeph of Ara- 
-mathea arrived at this place, and preached 
the * to the natives, he took up his 
| reſidence 
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reſidence on the hill called Torr, where 
many people flocked to hear him, though, 
as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, the greateſt 
part, in general, doubted of his miſſion. 
But the holy man, conſcious of his itno- 

cence, yet eager to vindicate himſelf from 
the imputation of impoſture, ſtruck his 


ſtick into the ground, and, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, prayed that God would 
remove their unbelief by ſome ſignal act 


of his power. The prayer was no ſooner 
heard than complied with; for, behold: a 
miracle ! the ſtaff took root, ſpread out its 


bloſſoms, and the obſtinate Britons imme- 


diately embraced the faith of Chriſt. In 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, however, 


an over=-zealous Proteſtant, not having the 


fear of God before his eyes, hewed'down 


one of the branches of this holy thorn, | 


and having brought his deſtroying axe to 
another, aimed a' | dreadful blow, which 
happily did not eſcape with 1 impunity”; ; for 
no ſooner had he ſtruck with the moſt un- 
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beben levelling wickedneſs, than one 
of the chips flew into his eye, and blinded. 
Him; while the axe itſelf, as in revenge 
for being put to ſuch horrid purpoſes, fell 
on his foot, and wounded him in a terrible 
manner. The laſt attack that was made 
on it, (for frequent were its ſufferings) | 
was in the civil wars between Charles I. 


and his parliament, when the whole tree, 


even to the roots, was torn up by the 
| ſoldiers of 'Cromwell, who confidered' it 
as a relic of idolatry ; but ſore flips having 
been afterwards engrafted on the other 
ſhrubs, there are ſtill remaining three of 
the trees for the obſervation of the curious. 
The tree, it is true, is of a remarkable 
ſpecies in this country; ; but 1s very com- 


mon in the Levant and - Aſia Minor. It 


differs, ſays Mr. Miller, from our com- 
mon hawthorn, by putting out its leaves 
early i 1n the ſpring, and flowering twice a 
Pear; for 1 in mild ſeaſons it often flowers in 


N ovember and December, and again at the 
uſual | 


y 
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| uſual time of eee l 
ftories which are tald of its budding, bloſ- 
ſoming, and fading on Chriſtmas-day, are, 
as you will readily ſuppoſe, es”, 
N e ee „ SH 


The whole of this Erbes f Glaſtonbury 


is worth ſeeing. One cannot, however, 


N a 


but regret the inattention which is paid to 


the ruins, perhaps unknown to the preſent 


proprietor ; for beſides what I have already 
mentioned, there are ſtacks of wood and 


hay, together with an intolerable quantity 
of brambles, briars, and ſuch like impe- 


diments to curioſity, moſt profuſely ſcat- 
tered in the different avenues and paſſages :; 
and the country people have even ventured 
upon the privilege of taking away the 


ſtones and the other materials to mend the 
roads. Care ſhould, no doubt, be had to 
the comforts of the living ; but ſome little 


regard, one would hope, ſhould be paid 
to the reliques of the dead. 


84 „ Leaving 
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| dion Glaſtonbury, we n [ uu ; 
Somerton, | ſituated on a branch of the 
Parret. It is a poſt town, and was once 
much celebrated. The county took its 
1 name from it. Alt is a healthy | n 
though ſo near the moors, for it lies on 
a hard ſoil; but in wet winters, people 
have been known to come from the 
Parret i in boats to che very doors. It is 
remarkable for having in its neighbour= 
hood a moor of twenty thouſand acres. 
of ground for grazing: the cattle of ſuch i 
as have a right to common. From So- 
merton we continued our journey to to" 
cheſter, or Ivelcheſter, one hundred 1 
twenty- nine miles from London, ſituated 

| on the Ivel. Some ſay the caſtle was 
built by the Romans to curb the Britons, 
after Boadicia's inſurrection, and that the £ 


—— — 


Roman foſs- way paſſed through the town. 


ne, 


That Roman coins have been dug up at 


Iicheſter, and that it was a populous and a 


2 R * 
2 


* place about the time of the 
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and twenty-three miles from London. 
Nothing remarkable occurred to us during 


this little progreſs from Glaſtonbury. A 


fine view, indeed, preſented itſelf on lea- 


ving Somerton ; but it ſoon vaniſhed, and 
the remainder of the road was but indife 


ferent. From Yeovil our next ſtage was 
Milbourne Port, a ſmall inconſiderable 


town on the borders of | Somerſet; and 
thence our road lay to Shafteſbury in Dor- 


ſetſhire. This place ſtands upon a hill, 
in the poſt road to Exeter, fourteen miles 


from Saliſbury, and one hundred and two 


from London, and has a proſpect both of 


Somerſet and Wiltſhire. It is ſuppoſed to 


have been built in the eighth century, and 


to have been enlarge by Alfred. King 
Edward 


Conqueſt, is certain. It is noted for ha- 
ving been the birch«plhias of Roger, the 
famous friar Bacon. From Ilcheſter we 
proceeded to Yeovil, ealled Evil or Ivil, a 
very neatand handſome little town, ſituated 
on a branch of the Parret, one hundred 
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But, all in all, 
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the houſes are old and 
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-pearance ; 
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and ill paved. 
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our journey, 
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a little from our labour. 
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we had reaſon to expect from the Poverty 


of our accommodations, we next mor- 
ning ſet off for Wardour Caſtle, a ſeat of 


Lord Arundel's, in Wiltſhire. The en- 


trance to the grounds by the road we 3 


from Shafteſbury was wild and pictu- 
reſque. On the left a deep glen, with a 
wood boldly aſcending, and fpreading its, 
arms along a neighbouring hill, while our 
right was ſhadefl by a ſhrubbery, which, 
in a few years, will probably have every 
advantage that attentive cultivation can 


give it. Proceeding along this road, 


which has -a gentle winding round a hill, 
you open the new houſe, dich 1s yet 

unfiniſhed, although it has been erecting 
theſe 
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© ©, Be theſe ſeven years. The appearance of this. 
: bouſe, from the diſtance I am now ſpeak. 


ing, is truly magnificent ; and the grounds 
are ſwelled and diſpoſed of to advantage. 
The ſite of the edifice, however, is too 
low. In many points of view it appears 
buried. Moreover, to deſcend to any 
thing diminiſhes its magnitude; whereas 
the riſing to it increaſes it in ſize, and fully ; 
diſplays the elegancy of its proportions. 
: The next objects, as you advance, are the 
ruins of the old caſtle, diſtant about a. 
thouſand yards from the road. This pile 
has ſtill the appearance of Gothic magnifi- 
= cence. In the civil wars it was rendered 
conſpicuouſly - remarkable by Blanch, 
daughter of Edward Earl of Worceſter, 
and relict of Thomas Lord Arundel, who 
died in the garriſon of Oxford attending 
King Charles I. this lady having held out 
the caſtle with but five and twenty men | 
againſt the parliamentary army of thirteen \ 
hundred, and ſurrendered it at laſt only on 
| honour- | 
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honourable. terms : terms which were not 
kept, as both ſhe and her children) were 


| iniquitouſiy impriſoned, and deſpoiled of 
property eſtimated at five © apy d thou- 


ſand 4a 


1 


The new houſe that is building is at 
leaſt a mile from the caſtle. The plan is 


heavy, .and, if T may venture an opinion, 


externally void of elegance : "why inſide, 


indeed, repays the want of beauty on the 
out. The rooms are large and well diſ- 
poſed, and the furniture ſimply magnifi- | 


cent. The ſtaircaſe is grand, and the 
offices on the ground floor both handſome 
and convenient. | 


7 


398 | | „„ ˙ 
In running through a deſcription of the 


— : 


| different places I may viſit, 1 ſhall not = 


confine myſelf to minute, or critical ac- 


counts of every thing, more eſpecially 
pictures ; but ſhall generally indulge my- 


{elf in ſuch manner as either whim or 


Judgement 


„ 2 Toun THROUGH: * 1 
ee may be affected in the obſorea·- 
tion. The breadth of the manſion houſe _ 
is one hundred and fifteen feet, and that 
of each of the wings one hundred and 
ſixteen feet, making in all, but with very 
FE little . three hundred and forty-ſeven | 
cet. The ball or grand drawing room, 
as. It is ſtiled, is fifty-four feet long, 
twenty ſeven broad, and twenty - ſeven 
high; and a ſmaller one adjoining to it, 
is of thoſe dimenſions which are fuitable 
to the connection. The views from this 
latter room are, however, better than thoſe 

from the large room, eſpecially from the 
fide window. The muſic room is pretty, 
with an eliptic, or, what is generally : 
terined, a flat arch. Theſe all are yet un- 
finifhed. The common dining room has 

| the look of elegance and neatneſs, It is 
well proportioned, and the furniture is 
happily choſen. Among other pictures 
in 5 room are the following: 


A ſtorm 


A ſtormand a moonlight, by Verney. 
A portrait, a Yano moſt Sigh | 
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Some — pieces, by Siri e oY 
| _ Lely.. - 1 
A Hugs 8 i Rubens: a 0 
A St. Michael leading Peter out of 1 


ben, by Michael e 


But chad kefara we go any ch; ir 
may not be amiſs to ſay a few words of 
ſome of the celebrated painters, whoſe - 
works we ſhall have ſuch abundant cauſe 2 
to admire in the eourſe of our journey. 1 1 
do not mean to overpower you with a pro- 
- fuſion of critical knowledge touching their 
art; neither thall 1 preſume at a knows = 
ledge, which, I know my own deficiencies  - 
too well, to ſuppoſe I poſſeſs, of attitude, 4 
coſtume, contour, expreſſion, caſting, &c. 
All I ſhall aim at is, a hint or two en paf- { 
fant, and which I have, in fome degree, 1 
gathered from their. memoirs, that a-briaf -' l 
acquaine 
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cern the perfections of a performance. 
Independent of every thing relative to co- 
ours, the chiaro- ſcuro, drawing, and de: 
fign, a knowledge of anatomy 1s likewiſe 
declared to be eſſential, that the connoiſ- 


ſwell or depreſſion of the mulcles in diffe- 


ſtudied as to have impreſſed on the me- 
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may lead o 0 ads at De 13 | 
with an IF ok. kind and curious diſc im 


WE > * 


1 wens are the and ites Gia to be 
wanting in a perſon who is readily to dit. 


ſeur may form a ſteady judgement of the 


rent actions and attitudes; of the - true 
proportion of the limbs and extremities of 
the figures; Sof the elegance of the con- 
tours; and whether the figures appear 
juſtly balanced i in whatſoever attitude they 
are placed. It is alſo held indiſpenſably 
requiſite, that nature ſhould have been ſo 


mory beautiful and exact 1 images of every | 
| object 
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object that can enter into a compoſition; 
and to have accuſtomed the eye to diſtin- 
guiſh what is gracefully natural, not only ; : 
in the human form, but in trees, rocks, 
rivers, animals, as well as thoſe momen- 
tary incidents of light, which W N 
ame the face of nature. 1 
This ie l very juſt —T feel the full 
ſtrength of :the obſervation ; but, with 
permiſſion, I crave leave to imagine, that 
unprofeſſional men are, in ſome degree, 
exempt from the neceſſity of poſſeſſing 
themſelves of all theſe fundamental requi- 
ſites; and that as painting is the repreſen- 
tation of nature, ſo I ſhould ſuppoſe that 
every ſpectator, whether qualified or not, 
may venture to draw to himſelf a ſatisfac- 
tion from ſeeing happy and beautiful imi- 
tations. Taſte is not to be acquired ſolely 
by rule and precept, any more than ge- 
nius: if it were, it would not, we may 
venture to ſay, be felt by many. It is, 
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The natural appetite or taſte of the human 
mind, as has been well obſerved, js for 
truth; whether chat truth reſults, from the 
real agrecment or equality of original ideas 

among them ſelves, or from any other 
cauſes. It is the very ſame taſte which 


reliſhes a demonſtration in geometry, that 


18 pleaſed with the reſemblance of a pic- 
ture to an original. | Truth, therefore, in 


every compoſition, is the criterion. on 
which ſound taſte ſhould form its deciſion; 


and though it has invariable principles, it 
is yet to be poſſeſſed without either abſtruſe 
or ſpeculative ſtudy ; for not a little de · 
pends on the frame of the mind, and the 
vivacity or luggiſhneſs of the 1 * 
and paſſions. 


Painting, which ſeemed totally loſt in 
Europe, was revived in Italy in the thir- 
teenth century by Giovanni Cimabue, 
who v was born at Florence, of a noble fa. 

mily, 


— 
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mily, in the year 1246. His ſteps were a 
rapidly followed, both in | his own country 
and in Germany ; ; but as I do not mean.to 
fatigue you. with more than I conceive abr 
ſolutely neceflary, I ſhall ſkip over. the 
- multitude that weit between him add 
Lionardo da Vinci, who was born anno 
1445,. and educated at F lorence. The 
eulogium of this man is given in few 
words by Rubens. .: Nothing,” fays 
Rubens, « eſcaped Lionardo that related | 
« to the expreſſion. of his ſubject; 8 and, 
8 by the warmth of his imagination, as 
« well as by the ſolidity of his judge. 
* ment, he raiſed divine things by hu- | 


% man, and underſtood how to give men 
« thoſe/different degrees that elevate them 


© to the character of heroes. 3 


porary with Lionardo da Vinci was Pe- 


rugino. 


Pietro Perugino was born in 1446. 
He ſtudied under the fame maſter as Lio- 
| It' 1 a 
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nardo, at F lorence. His pencil was light; 
and he finiſhed his pictures with care; but 
; his manner was dry and ſtiff, and his out- 
line often incorrect. His higheſt honour 
was the having Raphael a diſciple. 1 
aboliſh this ſtiff and dry manner, Michael 
Angelo aroſe. This mighty genus was a 
native of Tuſcany; born in 1474. He 
excelled in ſculpture, architecture, and 
painting. His abilities were great and 
daring, and his deſigus were conſequently | 
grand; but his colouring ſcems to be con- 
fidered as ſomewhat imperfect. He conti - 
nued to paint until he was advanced to his 
ſeventy- fifth year. 


Albert Durer preceded Michael Angelo 


in birth two or three years. He was a 
native of Nuremberg. This painter po 
3 ſeſſed an univerſal genius; but he was un. 


acquainted with the antique, and conſe | 


quently his works are looked upon as poſ- 


ſefling too much of the Gothic guſts; 
and 
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and yet Raphael honoured this , maſter, 
and en his talents. 


We next come to . - Raf. 
faelle, commonly called Raphael. This 
great artiſt was born at Urbino in 4483: 
his father was a painter, though of no 
very extraordinary eminence. 917 Raffaelle 
ſtudied under Perugino. The works of 
Lionardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo at 
Florence, were at this time univerſally ad- 
mired. He went thither, and, improving 
on their ſtyle; he 6 formed to himſelf a 
manner of his own. He had no regular 
initiation into an academy; but the ſtudy- 
ing of the paintings of theſe maſters, and 
the accurate reſearch he made into every 
model that remained of the ancients, gave 
him an advantage in pure compoſition, 
which no general ine could have 
afforded. 


7 
” 3 
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©**Þt/ "A been retnarked by an eminent 
painter of our own, that the works of 
thoſe who have ſtood the teſt of ages have 
2 elaim to that reſpect and veneration to 
which no modern can pretend. That the 
duration and ſtability of their fame is ſufs 
ficient to evinee, it has not been ſuſpended 
upon the ſlender thread of faſhion and ca+ 
price, but bound to the human heart by 
every tie of ſympathetic approbation, This 
is unqueſtionable; and the moſt exalted 
inſtance of it is in Raffaelle. Although 
three ] hundred years are paſt. ſince he flous 
riſhed, his compoſitions are yet unrivalled, 
Every accompliſbment and qualification 
neceſſary to form an illuſtrious painter, 
were combined in Raffaelle : a ſublimity 
of thought, a fruitful and rich invention, 
remarkable correctneſs of drawi ng and de- 
ſign, and a wonderful diſpoſition and ex- 
| preſſion z z and yet the majeſty and unglaring 
ſimplicity of Raffaelle would not, moſt pro- 
ed have exiſted, had it not been for the 
learning 
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learning and genius of Michael Angelo. 
To Michael Angelo, it is allowed, we 
owe Raffaelle. Michael Angelo excelled 
in the vigour of imagination; Raffaele in 
the more captivating charms of taſte and 
fancy. The one ſurpaſſed in energy 
the other in beauty. The one created 
« for himſelf the other followed na- 
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Criticiſm has ventured to pronounce, 
that Raffaelle's paintings want ſtrength: of 
colouring proper for each other; his co- 
louring not being ſufficiently ſupported by 
a powerful chiaro-ſcuro': but Monteſquieu 
accounts for this by ſaying, His works 
ſtrike little at firſt ſight, becauſe” he 
«< imitates nature ſo well, that a ſpecta- 
« tor is no more ſurpriſed than when he 
+ ſees the object itſelf; which would ex- 
cite no degree of ſurpriſe at all,” The 
genius of Raffaelle ſhone but for a few 
years : he died while yet a very young 

H 4 man 


o 
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At the ane time with Raffae lle flou- 
0 riſhed Titian : he was brought pn at Ve- 
nice. Titian made nature his principe 
ſtudy; and imitated it faithfully. and hy 
pily, not only in the tints of his carna 
tions, when he painted figures, but with 
in the local colours of every inanimate 
object which he introduced in his compo- 
ſitions; and as he ſpent near ten years in 
| that ſtudy, he, by that means, Was ena» 
: bled to give an uncommon character of 
truth to whatever he painted. Tintoret, 
in ſpeaking of his colouring ſome years 
afterwards, ſaid, If Michael Angelo had 
44 coloured like Titian, or Titian deſigned 
„ like Angelo, the world would once 
have had a perfect painter.“ Titian, 
together with a deſervedly high reputation, 
enjoyed the friendſhip and regard of the 
Emperor Charles V. His great forte was 
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: in portraits and landſcapes, which are con- 
ſidered by ſome as ſuperior to all compe- 
tition. F rom nature he learned his har- 
mony of colours . and his tints | ſeem aſto= 
niſhing, not only for their force; but their 
ſweetneſs; and in that reſpect his colour- 
ing is accounted the ſtandard of ene 
He died, _ e 8 


Joho b Romano ' was the firſt 4 favou- 
rite diſciple of Raffaelle. He was more 
famous as a deſigner than a painter; for 
the livelineſs of his imagination enabled 
him to be very expeditious in deſigning; 
but, as painting required more time, pa- 
tience, attention, and labour, the vivacity 
of his genius rendered it too great à fa- 
tigue: however, there is ſomewhat of 
ſpirit and grandeur in his compoſitions, 
which readily diſtinguiſh him; and though 
it may not always be nm it 8 will 
1 attract attention. 
Corregio 


/ 
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Corregio appeared at the ſame time with 
Julio Romano, but not at the ſame! place; 
for he is ſaid neither to have had curioſity 
or ſufficient reſolution to viſit Rome, to 
examine and ſtudy the antiques, or to ob- 
ſerve the productions of modern genius: 
he may, therefore, be ſtiled a maſter. of 
ſelf-· creation; and fo ſtiled, will be found 
to be one of the moſt pleaſing | painters, | 
and moſt eſteemed artiſts, that have ap- 
peared fince the revival of that art. His 
thoughts were grand and elevated; his 
pencil uncommonly tender and delicate: 
he had the power of touching the. paſſions 
by the truth and elegant ſimplicity of his 
expreſſions; and as to his colouring, it 
could not ſo juſtly be called a beautiful 
Imitation of nature, as nature itſelf. 


Parmigiano, who lived contemporary 
with Corregio, is ſaid to be next, if not 
equal, to him in ſtyle ; a ſtyle founded 
_ modern grace and elegance, ſuper- 

added 


6 
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added to ſomething of the ſimplicity of the 
grand. He was born in 1504, and died 
at an earlier age even than Raffaelle. His 
manner was formed on the compoſitions 
of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, which 
he ſtudied with the cloſeſt application, — 
He excelled in portrait as much as he did 
in hiſtory; his figures in both reſpects are 
light and graceful, and the airs of his 
heads uncommonly lovely. His carnations 
receive a remarkable luſtre from the yellow 
and green draperies near them, which he 
generally uſed; and his boys and angels 
are ſo exquiſitely deſigned and executed, as 
to f truly angelic. 


* 
— ö 


Hans Holbein was a few years ſenior in 
age to Parmigiano; he was a native of 
Baſil. Zuechero compares his portraits to 
thoſe of Raffaelle and Titian; but the com- 
pariſon is certainly too flattering to Hol- 
bein. His invention was undoubtedly 
fruitful, and en potgical; his execution 
_ 
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| quick; and his application indefatigable. . 
| ö His pencil was alſo delicate, and his co- 
louring full of force: : but, he was not to 
be put upon an equality with Raffaelle or 
Titian; his merit was great, — but theit's 
Was reſplendent. In the reign' of King 
| Henry VIII. Hans Holbein viſited Eng- 
land, at the deſire of Eraſmus, and wt 
| moſt courteouſly welcomed, | 


Tintoretto was thi diſciple of Titian, 
who is faid to have been fo apprehenſive of 
being excelled by his pupil that he dif- 
miſled him from his ſchool. He then ſtu- 
died the works of Michael Angelo.” He 
was, perhaps, the moſt expeditious painter 
that ever appeared; a memorable proof 1 is 
given of it. Paul Veroneſe, Sal viati, Zuc- 
chero, and himſelf, were requeſted to make. 
deſigns for a picture of the Crucifixion. 
Tintoretto finiſhed his picture, and had 
it fixed in the appointed place, before 
the other artiſts had even completed their 
ſketches. 


} 
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ſketches. . 8 His manner of painting is bold, 
with ſtrong lights, oppoſed by deep ſha? 
dows. His pencil is firm and free; 1 his 
diſpoſition is good, his execution eaſy, and ; 
his touch full of ſpivit.; ee he was 
a. great maſter. þ 

. paul Veroneſe formed himſelf on the 
ſtyle and manner of Titian. His taſte was 
better adapted to large than to ſmall com- 
poſitions. In moſt of his large works, he 
was either the afſociate, or the competitor 
of Tintoretto 3 nor was. the pre-eminence 
of the one or the other entirely determined. 
His compoſitions are grand, his deſigns 
noble, and he executed them with truth 
and ſpirit. But, though he had a finer in- 
| vention, "ond put more grace and dignity 
in the airs and characters of his figures, he 
yet did not imitate nature ſo truly as Tin- 
toretto, or throw ſuch force and vivacity 
into his ; colouring, 
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Lodovico Carracci comes next. Sir 
: Joſhua Reynolds, i in his elegant Diſcourſes, 
has this remarkable expreſſion relative to 
Carracei: — “ Stile 1 inpainting is the fame N 
| 4 as in writing, a power over materials, | 
* whether words or colours, by which 
66 conceptions or ſentiments are conveyed; . 
„ and in this Lodovico Carracci (in his 
« beſt works) appears to approach neareſt 
« to perfection. He ſtudied the compoſi- 
tions of the moſt celebrated artiſts at Ve- 
nice, Florence, Mantua, and Parma; but 
the maſter he moſt endeavoured to imitate, 
was Corregio. He laid the foundation of 
that ſchool, which has been ſo highly dif- 
tinguiſhed under the title of the Academy 
of the Carraccis. Between him and his 
near relation Annibal, the compariſon ſeems 
to be—that he excelled in grace, grandeur, 
and ſweetneſs; and Annibal in fire and 


expreſſion. 


Carravagio 
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Carravagio followed Carracci. He was 
the author of the manner in which he 0 
painted; a manner that was ſtrong, and Sl 
had a powerful effect, by the bold oppoli- | * 4 ! 
L 
* 


tion of his lights and ſhadows. This was 
ſo new and ſurpriſing, that moſt of his 
contemporaries ſtudied to imitate him; 
among | whom were Dominecini, Guido, 
Guercino, and others. His chief excellence 
was in colouring. Some of his pictures 
were ſine, and admirabiy finiſhed with 
great mellowuek of * Bo” 
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Guido Reni flouriſhed FOI FER time. 
He was at firſta diſciple of Lodovico Car- 
racei ; but afterwards having ſtudied the 
works of Raffaele, and other eminent 
maſters, he formed an eaſy, graceful, great, 
and elegant manner peculiar to himſelf. — 
All the excellencies of painting are faid to 
be united in this ſuperior genius. The 
delicacy of his ideas, the diſpoſition of his 
objects in general, the beautiful turn of 


bel are OE e Edel- — 
pon as exquifits4-* but, 
pathetic, the devout, in Which he | 
[FRI the ſweetneſs, and the delicac y of | 


cated,” and which angehen ins from ; 
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Wins: Was of Wente ng 
Antwerp, and born in 1577. He firſt ſtul 
died in his own country; but alterwarde v. 
ſited Italy; where he formed 4 fle tem 

the paintings of the beſt 5 maſters! The 
merits of Rubens were trauſcendent? "REY 
nolds gives them in few words. ,t 
« facility,“ ſays that able judge atid 'givht 
painter, with which Rubens invented, 
the richtieſs of his compoſition; the lux- 
„% uriant harmony and btilliaucy of his 
ce colouring, ſo dazzle the eye, that whilſt 
„his works continue before us, we can : 


„not * * that all his deficiencies 
66 are 


* 
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Domes as I have Wes hep 
was a diſciple, of the Carraccis. The great 
talents of Domenicino did not unfold  *. 
themſelves early; he was ſtudious, thought- 
ful, and circumſpect, and therefore deemed 
dull. One of the chief excellencies of this 
painter, was in his landſcapes, which are 
admired for their natural and ſimple elegance | 
of ſcenery. As to correctneſs of deſign, 
expreſſion. of the paſſions, and variety in 
the airs of his heads, he is allowed to > be 
little inferior to Raffaelle. | 


pans in my 8176 of time I have 
preſcribed to myſelf, comes next. He was 
born in Spain, anno 1 589. He formed 
his ſtile on the worles of Corregio and Car- 
ravagio: like the laſt of whom he painted, 

a. 1 with 
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with bold brgad lights and hd d 
gave ee degree of forpt to hs 
tiſts, cud ohonk neſs them, appear weak 
+ and. feeble, in their effect. His; natural 
turn Was to deſcribe, ſubjects Which xeite 


1 horror; ſuch a8 martvndemns torments, and 
1 ahbe le, Spares | Th ;pcltoft; ail 
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Guercino Was an Italiah- He tod was | 
. kibube up in the ſchool of the Carvaceis 
His principal attention was given .toficos 
ouring; his taſte in deſign wasꝰ natural 
and eaſy, and often grand, but 2 
any extraordinary ſhare of elevation, bc 
rectneſs, or elegance The airs: öf his | 
heads often want dignity, and ihis logaho6» 
lours want truth. However, there is great | 
union and harmony in his colours, although 
his carnations are not very freſn g- andt in 
all his works there is a powerful and e 
preſſive imitation of -lifes.- ++ 1 oni 


2 


„ he 
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The Pötftiab were. bf Norrlan ettrc- 5 
| tion. Niese; — this, Was 
famous for hiſtorieal corny 1; hi 

bouring, indeed, is ſaid to be cold, Kelly 
and hard, and more ſimilar to the marble 
of thoſe reliques which he fapturouſſy ad- 
mired, than to the carnations of nature, or 
the fleſhy tints of other eminent painters; 
but, he was pure, careful, fimple, and 
correct, and ſtudied the ancients more than 
any other artiſt. Gafpar was one of the 
moſt celebrated maſters of landſcape that 
ever appeared. His ſcenes are always beau- 
tifully choſen, as alſo are the ſites of his 
buildings; to which he gives à moſt pleaſ- 
ing effect, by a mixture of ſimplicity and 
elegance. His diſtances recede from the 
eye with fine perſpective; his grounds are 
charmingly broken, and his figures, trees, 
and other objects, are ſo judiciouſly placed, 
and proportioned to the diſtance, as to create 
a moſt agreeable deception. SEE 


14 Claude 
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cook. He was very little indebted. rojany 
' maſter, for inſtruction; it is ſaid, he was 


with difficulty at firſt made to comprehend 
the rules, of perſpectiye. As he adyanted 
in years, his mind expanded; to the. in 
veſtigation of nature, however, he gave his 
utmoſt induſtry, ; his ſkies are warm, and 
tall. luſtre, and Kel object 15. rah 
p in rr part there is * Jelightful 
harmony; no tints can have more. {weet- 
neſs, or variety, nor any colouring; more 
delicac Y-,, And yet, he acknowledged, 
that nature was not too cloſely, to be. 


copied ; that her works were full of dif- 
proportion, and fell very ſhort of the true 
ſtaudard of beauty, which alone reſults 
from a happy combination of parts — 
and deſcribed from different objects. And 


thus 


| 


this Reynblds; in drawing the character 
of Lorraitie, ſays, Cladewas convinced 
266 that” alting nature g he found it, fel- | 
«don? produced beauty; and therefore 
6 * pt ee called u _ 
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el Sacchi dae Claude a few 
or ; pc Was born at! Rome. He de- 
voted a great part of his time td tlie ſtudy 
of antiques: he deſigned after ther induſtri- 
ouſly, and alſo added to his imptovement. 
by making himſelf thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of Raffaelle, and tlie moſt 
illuſtrious artiſts who went before Him. — 
His ideas were grand and elevated; and he 
Led to . en a i beautiful and fine ex- 
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Vandyck a native . Antwerb, flou- 
riſhed at the ſame time with Andrea Sacchi. 
He ſtudied under Rubens; . and afterwards 
formed himſelf upon the beſt compoſitions 

T2 of 
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of Italy. Ee vas Invited to England by 
Oharles I. who held him id pecitliar regard; 
by chat monarch he was knighited. Vans 
i ene ed ip hiſtory and portrait. No 
painter ever unde ſtood the prineiples and 
practice of chiaro- ſcuro better than he did; 
his expreſſion was inimitable the very 
ſoul of the perſon repreſented was viſible. | 
His draperies, which were taken from tlie 
mode of the times, are caſt in a grand ſtila, 
broad and ſimple in the folds, eaſy and ria 
tural in the diſpoſition, and in the colour · 
ing lovely. He was, altogether; and all 
thiugs conſidered, the firſt e 
that ever lived. og DAE RIQTBLIS: H 
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Rembrandt was very 1 Juiltde to 
Vandfck:- He was born at a village hear | 
| Leyden: he formed his own manner en- 
titely, by ſtudying and imitating nature; 
which he copied in its moſt ſimple” dreſs : 

but, although it was not his talent to ſe- 
lect what was moſt beautiful, he yet had 
| ſuch 
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furh powetiin repreſontingevery ching chat 
before his eyes, and with ſuch truth 
kes ad life, as nothing but nature itſelf 
could equal. To do his pictures 189855 | 


. muſt not be viewed too near. 
1518 10415 73 36005 75 Mee 4% : 8 


— Roſa was n at G is ; 
1614. In his yeuth, he was in moſt ins, 
aigent-eireunaſtances; ſo much ſo, that he 
was conſtrained to provide a maintenance, 
by ſketching deſigns on paper, and ſelling 
them at a very mean price. From a happy 
intervention of circumſtances, heafterwards 


ſeiple of Spagnoletto. He had 
an enlarged and comprehenſive! genius; a 


lively, fertile, and poetic imagination. 
He gives us, ſays Reynolds, a pe- 
culiar caſt, of nature, which, though 
6 void of all grace, elegance, and fimpli- 
city, has yet that ſort of dignity which 
4 belongs to ſavage and uncultiyated na- 
ture.“ He has great freedom of pencil, 
and infinite fire in his compoſitions. 

1 Carlo 
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Siesh IC. By ſome, th is Feger | 
to have hed no vigor of err or ſtrength 
! of genius; by others, his manner. of ya 
. Fgning has been held grand, and his S 
0 poſiti tion lively and affecting. In general, | 
his colouring has. great clearnefs and. bril⸗ 
lianc) ; 4 but, many of his pictures appear 
with 00 great a tint of red, which, takes 
off conſiderably from, the Sener al luſtre. | 
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Siſciple of Spagnoletto; 3. he: afterwards. | 
formed himſelf on the productions pf, Cort, 
regio, and the beſt of thoſe, of the el | 


ſchool. 
gination ; And a great readineſs and freedom N 
of hand. His tone of colouring; is agree: 
able, and his deſign | correct. S0 happy 

was bis memory, that it is faid he not only 

retained in his mind a diſtinct idea of, the 7 
ſtyle of e every, celebrated maſter whom, he 4 
Rudd, but had the {kill to imitate, them, 


with 
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1 thall® here conelude; 3 although Ss 
works of various narnes will come before 
you, with whoſe ſituation and character 
you would, perhaps, with to be acquaint- 
ed; but. the limits of my deſign will not 
admit of a farther treſpaſs. What 1 have 
already collected, will, 1 hope, afford 
you ſome: infi ight into the art of paint- 
ing. What 1 ſhall finiſh with, will thew 
you, "that great good nature ſhould always 

0 band in Hand w. ith taſte, in Judging of ; 
A pe: _ 1 55 Painter bas but one 


reer 


4 poet or iftorian, expatiate 5 impreſs g 
„the mind with great veneration for the 3 
« hero or faint he repreſents; - he has no 
« other means of giving an idea of the 


of 11 
* 


dignity of the mind, but by external 
« appearance; * and the difficulty of that 
may be eaſily conceived.” 


- 


And 
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YUEN eturn to Wardovur Vii 
* muſic- room you enter the ſaloon which 
opens upon the grand ſtair-caſe; that is yet 
unſiniſhed- This room has ho paintings 
| worthy of obſervation, excepting one of | 
the Lady Arundel, who defended the caſtle. 
This picture cannot but attract the kindeſt 
attention, as the countenance beams forth 
loftheſs and W 3 a 
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1 5 One of Etna and Veſuviug,, in the 
rages of, n err tion by Vo rc 
ge Al rup "0 15 Vela Mc | 
And | 18 1c 
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A Duke of * Ys - whocahanilalle 
17 muſt have | been moſt We by 
Siorgione. 3 
The corrodores leading from the com- 
mon hall to the apartments in the wang), 
are elegant and grand. Paſſing through 
Eq ont 
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one of theſe, you come to a dedechmber, 
in which ate two paintings: Ake c 
Oc en eld man, and probably” his 
dear 4 TR «by pan 
„b 4:23 > be: Lobo wb sf: 
a ofJoſeph intorpenting the drenkils 
of his e hs Bart. 
Murellio. lia ne sun 
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Lady Arundel's; dreſſing-room, thenext 
in order, is handſomely fitted up. The 
chimney-piece 1s of old Moſaic, 90 e 
from Iraly 3 {and the n are re worthy 
of obſervation. Eſpecially, | * 

Three ſnow pieces, by F oſchi. 

St. Cecilia, by Treviſani. 
Cardinal Pole, by Holbein. And 
A groom with a horſe, by Rembrandt. 


A cloſet adjoining to this room is like- 
wiſe poſſeſſed wk n. curious articles; 
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+2 A repreſentation of the Graces, moſt 
20367 22 155 Fünf DAE 
exquiſitely finiſhed it in ivory. 4 
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Between this and the next apartment is 
an anti-chamber, i in which are the follow | 
7 018 Vl. ado 1c 

ing capital performances : k 
2K 947 15 * 


Our Saviour taken from the croſ 85 by 
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A holy family, by Albani. ies 
E 10 5 2 > MK} 
A head, by Camanci. 


2e £3 A OFFER ps Jake 
"i country lad playing v upon a bagpipes 
by Michael Angelo Carrayagi lo, 


boner 3c 0 31 
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unknown, 
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Prem this apartment you enter the 
— of Lord Arundel, where 


you 
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A bead, 1 e %% 
A head of St. Fr: rancis, by A Abbes. 
A crucifixion, by Pomerani. 
"A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 
And many others by the moſt celebrated 


maſters. 
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We now * the Baatz, =} lt 
our obſervations to the pleaſure-grounds 
Here we were greatly c entertained. 'On fen | 


tering the ſhrubbery, a little to the right 


7 £ £ 


back were cloſely [DET IP with groves, 
ſpreading themſelves along 1 the hill. Pro- 
ceeding onward through : a variety of wind- 
ings, we continued down a hill, one fide 
of which we found we had but : juſt aſcend · , 
ed: theſe windings are elegantly conceived; = 
We then got to the bottom, of a. vale, 
moſt rurally pictureſque, from the, ge 

of 


i EA unn. 
3 a ite 10 the ſum 1 
the zin: and from this vale, through the 
boſom of the wood, advanced to what 8 
called the Terrace. The beauties of this 
walk, as wwe were given to underſtand be. 
| fore we leſt the houſe, have met with ge⸗ 
neral admiration: nor am I indeed ſur 
priſed at it; for they are certainly ſuek aß 
afford the moſt pleaſing imagery to minds 
intent; upon rural gratification. The ter- 
race concluded our excurſion to Wardouri| 


v..: 


„ * 
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Getting intoour carriages, a we 
continued our journey to Fonthill, n ſeat 
of Mr. Beckford's, in Wiltſhire. On enter- 
ing. theſe: grounds, there, is nothing re- 
markable that ſtrikes a traveller. A ſbrub- 
| bery is continued on the left, which leads : 
into a narrow road, walled i in on each ſide 
and ſhaded with trees, which ſeemingly 
terminates at a river. On coming to the 
end of this road, however, you ſuddenly 
turn to the left, which leads you to the 
back- 


os 


of this ning whats ma it; is 
certainly gtand. T hd whole is of ſtone 
dug out of quarries not half a mile diſtant, 
and the plan is elegant and ſuperb. The 
entrance of it is peculiarly handſome, as 
are alli the rooms. The ſtile of furniture, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is rather gaudy but 
the whole is rich, and has been faſhionable 
in its day. Amongſt a vat __ n 
the following are the beſt : 501717409 3G 
The witch of Endor, _— ex- 
eeuted by Salvator Roza. 
Out Saviour on the mount, ce 
io Tie ee eee 
Too pieces of ſtill life, by Poufüm 
ir Socrates, in the act of 1 
poiſon. And 220 et N. 
Archimedes, by Rembrandt MES. ae 
A deſcent from the Kage oy” "0p 


cCarelli. * 5 119? 
Abraham offering up — ſon tas, 
by Rubens. 
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et Fe- it was (+4259 Suk il 
py woman taken i aas. "by 
TORT Pouſſin. 145 101 81 1 4 
„ A beautiful holy Euaily, thor avalkeb | 
bi Ky ap I And 105 II 

Ivo landſcapes, by Holembeng J 
PG at Mace fi mort  Pegiony Wh 
From viewing the houfe, in which;-bes 
pictures, there is, vids Sd um 4 
| 1 ſtatue in — Na- 
W cus Aure 


0 1 of cho las M NM 


ok Beckford, by Moore 3 and 


round the park; Torkealy res wales, in 
the ſame regular zig-zag. The grounds, 
however; though not variegated, are pretty. 
The river is not inelegantly ſhaped ; nor 
does any” part Convey'the idea of a want of 
care or cult; vation. One retnark; indeed, 
forgot in its proper place, and that is, 
the proſpet from the houſe in front, 
which is % very dreary, that, in winter 
it muſt be abſolutely dreadful. Probably, 
with ſome pains, Mr. Beckford might 
obtain permiſſion to plant a wood along 
the ſkirts of the hill, (the lands not 
being his e wn) which might, in ſome 
degree, ſereen the object I complain of. 
The improvement would certainly be a 
great one. From Font-hill, our next 
ſtage was Hindon, where we dined; and 
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AWAKENE D by the choriſters of 

the grove, and briſkly -riting from our 
beds of ſloth, (happy expreſſions, are they 

not ?) we ſoon were ready for thoſe beau- 

ties, which every account had given _ 
reaſon to expect f in the i im provements of 
Stourton Park. Fbe morn, however, 

had been uſheted in with deluges of rain. 

The wind was high, and a dreary gloom 
ſcudded along the fields : in ſhort, every | 
thing promiſed as unfavourably as the moſt 
adverſe ſtars could poſſibly denounce; 5 but | 3 
this momentary diſappointment was only 

to enliven us the more to Joy. About 

ten o'clock the atmoſphere began to 
clear; Sol burſt from his fetters; and 
the whole country, in an hour, bore 

K 2 | the | 


& 1, my 60 dv h « 


9 Uldte bülbsgge ot cpriug At tele 


ven Ubek, thefefore,” ſuppoſe us {atk 
in our” Cikriäges, with a Suide on horte, 


back, Wilo, havſiig heard of our artiyal; 


C we 5 opening to pur, view, almoſt jog: 


windi ing meer, with an ar bridge t 


þ the i, en the (ther, all chat 


jnſpifin g Store ei aſcet dn s the 


had” plette hitelk in "waiting 'edblicly | 
the morning. m Properly prepared, off ehen 


mediarely from the inn; 4 beautiful er 
fact from” Briſtol, an elez 
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acroſs it; | an oben c ereting its bead boy: 


. ws 


alpen 8 1 41. the tight 7 while "Re ed 
1 5 Temple of A Föll, alt 


ta 


94 
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tömet che hill,” Froti this; pal * 
along, We eine to the e bete table rene 
of a " moufdering arch, thrown” 92 
road, Al and they | proceeded long che the 


ders of an arm fb the fivuler to the 'bliks 


My 


of a be autiful caſcade, happily” farmed in 
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the "boſom of a a vgl. Still confinying | 
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our ptogteſs along e eee 

| flowery. ,neads, fivelled. in Wang Fate 

we next opened aA proſpedt N In i woods and 
water, ; furgmer houles and pavilio 11 
mot chariogly diverſified and ee 

| Thence, paſſing through a. grove, and along 

. the borders of ſome. fair fields, we Caine to 
an extenſiye wood, her fone, Cottages 

are interſperſed, ant where Alfred s tower 

is ſeen, ta rear its awful, form on che very 

ſummit of the hill. ; Proceeding. 90 7 d, 

we, got iutq the wood, , cravned with the 

profuſeſt ,;charris el lusuriaft nature 

while, toy hes left, kei wear 

covered its; FNGer Ifires 0 0 1505 == : 

dant foliage of, the rrovs. Hebes we de- | 

ſcended almoſt imperce tibly inte 4 88 1 

| whoſe ſides, on either band gere covered : 


144 2 


with fer Ne; heath, and a variety of e 1 
and, thence w e entered rhe be four of a 
wood, facred 10 gloom, 2nd, th religious 


conteeplation's » the rod. | rough which 
5 ld 
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N „Hoss 0 [ 
led ms h a.lgentle. aſcent to a ruſtic pile, | 
called the Convent in Which "Wie aus; 

A good painting, dag out of he 


ruins of Glaſtonbury Abbey; And 
An ancient drawing of our Sayiour, | 


334, 2334.1 (HO VB AE 


40 eV N. 18 te 72 4: bee at 


13 > ba convent We... end the 
cppoſite ſide of the hill, and then entered 
into an extenſive wilderneſs, which led us 
tothe ſummit of the brow, on which the 
tower of Alfred is placed, approaching to 
it. ona verdant carpet, bounded. by; A;grove 
of Hs do the, right; and open,.to the left 
by an expanſe, which ſeems 0 i hays no 
termination. Alfred's Ji ower is of a tri- 
angular. form, o ot modern u date, and built 
of brick. The height,..perpendicularly, 
is ne hundred and fifty- ive feet ; aud the 
number of ſteps to the top, two en 
and twentyrone. Nothing can ber vo 
ceived. more ſtriking than the pro „ 
N 4 re Meg of this Prune roppd 


FY 


ons kontet wo _ FRO benefit of 


the view; à gallery bias been o51baillin; - 


Orer r toon en the eb this 
dae e wy 2 1 SAT 
401 446: US 1066, 5 ; 62 Ib (121286 . 

i Alfred, the. Great, A. D. 879, on 
3s this ſummit erected his ſtaudard againſt 
e Paniſh invaders; to him we owe the 
origin of juries, and the ereation of a 
% naval force. Alfred, the light 6f a 
4 benighted age, was a Philoſopher atid a 
Chriſtian, the facher of his people, and 


* the foundef of the! een e 


E ad liberty 90, LOUDLY cds us. 
The martial bes c- mtu. 

a a devoted: country, who, "according to hiſ- 
torians, fought, in perſon, fifty<fix battles 
* ſea and land, and who was able, during 
2 life of no extraordinary: Tergth;"to ac- 
quire more knowledge; and even to ce com- 
* more books; than many lerne men. 
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ITaving the tower, we proceeded along 
a meadowy till we came to the head of the 
river Stour; which has à little building 
around it, called Peter's Pump, removed 
thither from Briſtol. This tiver, it is 
aid, gives the name of Stourton to tlie 
neighbourit \ village, as well as te a lord. 
ſhip of old creation. From its (fourte it 
winds in a gentle ſtream. Still gliding 
on our way. for gliding it might für 
bengalled, e entered on; 2 lawn, exqui- 
ſitely green, and on either ſide bounded 
by a grove, en e to an avenue on 
a regular range of e. and — bg 
clumps.,of evergreens and holly.. This 
avenue, when we came to the, end: of it | 
afforded delightful.” views. 

the natural windings of nid river are Few: 
fg embonk® ad, and terminated by the 
Temple 


”% 
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Temple'of Apolls and long ths ioppbſits _ 
hills, the groves are gracefully plantedand 1 
diverſified. Fr. rom the avenue, we” again 5 | 
entered on the lawn, at the end of whlch 
is an obelifk; encircled by à range of elms; 
and thence through atother avenue to the 
houſe, which, though E good one, Has far | 
from the appearance of rmaghificence.” The 
lawn, however, before it, together witk 
the proſpects which it commands, _ 
moſt My, ine and Pictureſque. 

In ii en 11. 2D111 vs 

In Us Hall, as the entrance, 18 an 110 

Animated painting of Carlo Mo: 
Mes ene in the act of wing 
the portrait of the "Marquis Pal- 

voginio, and eſtee med the beſt of 5 


ö erg 181009 


his works. 

A Auguſtus and Cleopatra, by Minz 

; A Henry the Fouttlt of Ffince; and 
N Madame 4 Etrés. He clad ifi ar- 
and ſhe depicted in the character 

5 of 


p48 4 eus ne . 
ef. Menüs 3 done sin the? ſthool of | 
Paul Veroneſe. 4 
delete A 
311. 3919 100 rey bugs, | 
Lo 008 1 the Drawing Root ate, 
leh highly-finiſhed landfeape, | 
Bampfield. ine ut 
2 e of the middle of st. Danes 85 
N Paul Vatinenj.” 
Toe he paintings, by Watton. 
And a marble repreſentation of Bac 
e by” n 
1 cb Ea i: 
A Grecian lady, by. Angelica Kauff- 
oni beg 16 8 1 | 
The departure from renn by Carl 
Moratti. „ 
The meeting of Junk: and Eg, by 
Roza de Tivoli. 


| Ain 0 
A holy family, copied from Raffaele. 
22 holy fanny by Carlo Moratti. 
of A morn- 
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one wenig and evening. b Loco 5 
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A cabinet be Sincne V. beavy 
and rich, but elegant. 2 | 


A. holy, family,..from., the, ſchool 3 


4e. 5. 28: iam MAH A 5 
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An antique amber cabinet. 


The marriage of St. Catherine, 4 
moſt beautiful and highly-colour- 


5 100 Painting by Barocei of Urbin. 
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*The We cle 
% Their Hymenean ſung, 9 | 0 
* Glory to God in the higheſt, , = 
% And on the earth peace, and 

n will towards men. * oY 
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In the State « Bedchantl g 
ost facrificing, on bis deſcent from 
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the Ark, by Imprioli. | 
Rachael and Labon, by the * 


. 880. 


matter 
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In the Drefting/Room to-that chamber, 
A ſetting mum and a mbonlight, by 
; Verney. 1 0οο amo} uA : 
A landſcape, by Dominicini. 
A "night ow with a fire, by Rem- 
0 0 Gaben Þ Pouſſin. bh, 
"The temptation: of St. Anthony „ by 


Tennailly. 1 e e 


1 


our Saviour, reſtoring. the Had to 


1A „night, b 1 Sebaſti 11842 an Ricci. 4 5 
And Me __”_ Papniayy, pictures, 


em of Engliſh mo- 


ee prey in the cabinet of 
Pope, Sixtus V. 


ö nb 
e Id. Hs dit Ian A 
„ ob1::205.1 In ther brary, 
"A fine marble buſt, by R yibrack. 
And an admired painting of Venus, 
Mars, and Cupid, from Corregio. 
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bee adjoiningiadehambers « al 
* . mall picture of Gohelin tapeſtry. - 
And * copies from Raffaele. 
LCA DLAH a . yd bi a6] A 
[112.4 In tlie Palto-troe Ro, 
Ed y exquiſitely-finiſhed pie ce "7 
reſtoring the wal ſon to life, 
\ by Rembrandt. 
Pear by ag Wins, 
David with'Goliah's . by: Mola. 
The triumphs" of 34 1 
2910 _ alle, by Dominicini. a Ras 
4 dg. 
- Veſuyius, by Peter Antonio, Kia 
A Bacchanalian ſubj of by Titian. 
A vir N and chi | 2 Leonardo . : 
© Vinci. 8 a ae zur 7 
St. John's Held Ms a charge, by 
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i Dolei. 
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x Y | apes, 0 bay, and 


The rape of the Sabines by Nicholas 
Pouſſin. 
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to 2:111viour, che Virgin, and Ste Su, 
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5 01 998415? Abies Saloon, 2615 coor! 
to Th Judgement ef * Mida > bergen 
"Pi "und" Apolts; * by "Silas 
Gurten: ENTS, 9 Boon J 
bald departure of ac ae Paris, 
| fror i Guido“! <6 4511996308 eg 
\ ihe Dido upon lier fant yt fey 
„ beet @orgino 0 111 = yo 
And Tereules and ines fes, | 
A br Paul Verobeſe. Fete: * Aub 
noilieng 23 03 5082 477 eee WIE 
And here ends the” clips "as t but 
char many other paintings are worthy of 
obſervation. © Theſe, however, are the beſt 1 
in my moſt-likely defective opinion, . 1 
therefore here, as every where elſe, you are "= 
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Pleaſed with the paintings, aud! für sfied- 
altogether-/with- che tile ud furniture of 
the houſe, we entered on a verdatit lawn. | 
at the end of which is all avenue of hight 
trees, that leads to a, beautiful terrace, in a 
circular form, hence 06/78; pow view of 
the Temple of Apollo, From this place 
we proceeded up another avenue, leading 
directly to the obeliſk, and thence deſcend- 
ing, we at once opened A, woll enchanting 
proſpect of, a pavilion immediately beileatli 
us, a pantheon riſing on the banks of a 
beautifull ly winding river, and thick nod- 
ding groves ſpreading themſelves behind dt. 
Still deſcending, we came to the pavilion, 
happily erected on a mound, from either 
fide. of which an embowered walk conti- | 
nucs to the river; 4 along the banks 0 
which, and at the foot of the pavilion i 
hill, ill proceeding, - we at 1 laſt came fo Sis 
bridge, formed of one arch, i in wood, and 
fngularly light and eaſy of aſcent. Lea- 
ving the — we e chen entered a ſhrub- 
bery, 
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| raſthe imagination. A river g0d is placed 


wave” pouring from his, urn. Quittigg 


eee een * EN 


ht us to a romantic grotto, 


we WAA Ku ks le I keeps” 
„ And/to che murmur of their waters Heep, + fre 7 
: = Oh l. ſpare my flumbers, gently tread the * PI 

: "Edd ence, of is lence hre 
1 VF Pork * 
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2 The: | HEE, a the m is eleganh | 
tinkling round her, ith 

El of the Place, B F 
an effect that is melancholy, but pleaſing 


in another apartment, with a rranſlucens 


this grotto, which is in the trueſt ſtile of | 
rural ſimplicity, we aſcended a flight o f 
ſteps into the Ghrubbery, that leading, W 


along the borders of the river, at lengh 
brought us to the Pantheon, where we | 
found collected in one view, a choice wo 
uncommon afſemblage of beauties... h | 
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| the front, an -dlegantly-formed/ pie of 
water; with a cavern of Neptune; 4 tem · 
ple dedicated to Flora, and a deep wood 
ſtretching fancifully around it, On the 
left, a pavilion on the terrace; and to tlie 
right an ancient eroſs, in imitation of 
Egyptian granite; a handſome ſtone bridge ; 
the Temple of Apollo; the murmuring 
caſcade, which, in the beginning of our 
perambulation, we had admired; and 2 
profuſion of groves, harmoniouſiy diverſi- 
fed, and adapted to different objects. 


Quitting the Pantheon, we crofled the 
ſtone bridge, "whence we had a retroſpec= 


tive view of many of the ſame objects, 
with the addition of the Pantheon. Still 
proceeding, | however, we next got over 
the ruins of the old arch, which was for- 
merly mentioned, and thence wandered 
to the Druid's cell or hermitage, formed - 
by the roots and branches of old trees, 
and thence paſſing through: a grove, ar- 
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nad at the Temple of Apolle, a anal ro · 


tunda, ſituate on the declivity of a hill. 


Leaving this little edifice, dedicated to 


the god of poetry and muſic, we next 
ed through a ſubterraneous Faſſage 


dv ot 


to the Temple of tlie goddeſs Flora, and 


ſoon after put an end to an excurſion of 
about ten miles. 23 05.a6 ny, 
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July, 1778. 


HAVING thus conducted you through 


the enchanting beauties of Stourton Park, 
you muſt next bear me company to Long: 
leath, a ſeat of Lord Weymouth. Here 


we have a different ſcene. The approach 
to the houſe through the park, with the 
ſhrubbery to the left, is grand, and the 
appearance of the ſtructure itſelf both ve- 


nerable and __M 


But the almoſt-conſtant reſidence of this 


1 8 
- 


nobleman in London has prevented Long- 


leath from receiving that degree of im- 
provement, which he otherwiſe moſt cer- 
tanly would have beſtowed upon it. The 
paintings are in general good, eſpecially a 


head of the unfortunate Jane Shore; this 
3 2 | picture 


. 
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tee, is worthy of. attention; "ek the 
beauty, humility, and reßgnation, which 
are divinely v worked into the countenance, 
ſhew that the maſter ſtrongly felt the pecy- 
22 of that unhappy woman' 8 Giruation 


In il e the grounds of Lord a 
Weymouth, one is ſtruck with the Capts 
bilities they poſſeſs. Very little of art 
required; nature has done her ſhare; not 
indeed in the wildeſt, or in the grandeſt 
tile, but in ſuch a mode as muſt male 
Longleath beautiful, if it be properly i. 
tended to, Trees, indeed, in clumps ar 
already planting ; and in time, it is pros 
bable, the old canals, the moſt glaring 
veſtiges of exploded taſte, will be eithe 
turned into more natural forms, or be en · 
n bed 3 


From 1 we took our departun 
for Warminſter in Wilts, fix miles from 
Frome. This town ſtands on the Devenk, 
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near the ſource of the Willy-bourne, > : 
had formerly certain privileges, w ich ex- =" 
empted it from tax or tribute. From 
Warminſter we continued our route to a 

ſmall village, called es and u thence 


to Stonehenge. e e e 


Stonehenge, about fix miles from Sa- 
liſbury, is reckoned one of tlie wonders of 


this iſland. The learned have taken great 3 
pains about this remarkable piece of anti- 


quity, which certainly fills the mind with 


aſtoniſhment... Antiquaries have been 


greatly divided in their opinions with re- 


gard to it: at preſent they ſeem to ac- 
quieſce in the opinion of Dr. Stukely, 
that it was one of the grand temples of = 
the Britiſh druids. | 1 


« Theſe mighty piles of magie-planted rock,” 
Thus rang'd in miſtic order, mark the Place 5 1 1 

« Where, but at times of holieſt feſtival, * ", 

| * The druid leads his train.“ 5 K | 

1 Maso. 


L 3 Stonehenge 


* J 
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FO Te is fitu ed near the 4 
& a hill, and conſiſts of the remains'of 
two circular and two oval ranges of rough | 
ſtones, having one common center. The 
outer circle is one hundred and eight feet | 
in diameter, and in its perfection confiſted | 
of thirty upright ſtones, of which there 
are ſeventeen ſtill ſtanding, and ſeven mot 
& lying upon the ground, either whole or in 

pieces. The upright ſtones are from eigh- 
teen to twenty feet high, from ſix to ſeven 
feet broad, and about three feet thick; and, 
being placed at the diſtance of three feet 
and an half from each other, are joined at 
top by impoſts, or ſtones laid acroſs, with 
tenons fitted to mortiſes in the uprights for 
keeping them in their due poſition, - Of | 
the impoſts, or (croſs ſtones, there are fix 
ſtill ſtanding, each of which is ſeven feet 
long, and about three feet and an half 
thick. The upright ſtones are wrought a 
little with a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered 
towards the top; voy the impoſts are quite 
"" ; 
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plain: all the uprights are- fixed in a kind 
of ſockets, dug in à chalky ſeil, with! 
fall flints rammed in between the floue | 
and the ſocket. — The inner cucle, -which 
never had impoſts, is ſome what more than 
I eight feet from the ii infide of the outward 
one, and conſiſted originally of forty ſtones, 
the general proportions of which are one 
half the dimenſions of the uprights of the 
outer cirele every way. Of the forty ori- 
ginal ſtones which compoſed this circle, 
there are about nineteen left, and of theſe 
only eleven ſtanding. The walk between 
theſe circles is three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference ; and from this walk the ſtruc- 
ture has a ſurpriſing and awful appearance. 
At the diſtance of about nine feet from the 
inner circle is the outward oval range, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the principal part 
of the work, and by moſt writers is called 
the Cell, or Adytum. - The ſtones that 
compoſe it are ſtupendous, ſome of them 
meaſuring thirty feet in height. This 
Li am 
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preſſed into it, and is ſuppoſed to have been 


ſtones, ſet up in manner of a gate, and 


1. 10e * runeννt 2 


range -.confiſts of five compages, b 1 
formed, of two. vprights, with 4 

at top like the outer eirele; and of theſe 

oom pages three. ate. entire, but ſomewhat 

decayed. The inner oval is; compoſed: of 
twenty ſtones, each about fax fert high; 
and near the eaſtern extremity of this oval 
is a ſtone of coarſe blue marble, about ſu- 
teen feet long and four feet broad; which 
lies flat upon the ground, is ſomewhat; im- 


an altar. This work is incloſed by a duch 
about thirty feet broad, and Gm one 
hundred feet from the outer. circle. Over 
this trench are three entrances, oh moſt 
conſiderable of which. faces the north-eaſt} 
At each entrance, on the outſide of the 
trench, there ſeem to have been two huge 


parallel to thoſe, on the inſide, two other 
ſtones of a ſmaller ſize. The whole num 
ber of ſtones of which this ſtructure con- 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted is e. eben Ju _ ona: 
and Mk? i: * r rei 111: Sener : 
el eff LN 
11 was Aol diſpute among the learned 
by what nation, and for what | purpoſes, 
theſe enormous ſtones were aſſembled am 
arranged. Geoffry off Monmouth: relates, 
that they were erected by the ancient Bri- 
tons, at the command of Aurelius Ambro- | 
ſius, the laſt Britiſh king, by the advice of 
the ſage Merlin, in memory of four hun- 
red and ſixty Britons,” murdered by Hen- 
giſt the Saxon. Polydore Virgil likewiſe 
ſays, the Britons erected it but, accord- 
ing to him, as a ſepulchral monument for 
Ambrofius himſelf: and others fay, it was 
intended for Queen Boadicea. Inigo Jones 
ſuppoſed it a Roman temple; and Mr. 
Charlton attributed it to the Danes, Wh 
were two. years maſters of Wiltſhire. | A 
— lt 
characters, ſuppoſed to be Punic, was dug 
vp near it in the reign of Henry VIII. 
33 but 
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Wen half A andy cd of a 
Dr. Stukely diſcovered a hippodrome, or 
Horſe courſe, eroſſing a Falley. It is in- 
cCluded between two ditches, running pa- 
rallel eaſt and weſt; they are three hun- 
dred and fifty feet aſunder: it is one hun- 
dred- thouſand feet long. The barrows 
round this monument are numerous and 
remarkable, being generally bell faſhion ; 
yet ĩs there great variety in their diameter 
and their manner of compoſition. Theſe 
were ſingle ſepulchres, as appeared from 
many that were opened. About Stone- 
henge, likewiſe, there are a vaſt number 
of 
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of barrows. The heads of onen, deer, 
and other beaſts, have been dug up in ant 
about the ruins, together wich arches, 
wood, and other undoubted reliques of 
ſacrifices. In ſuch barrows as have been 
opened, ſkeletons or the remains of burnt 
bones have been found. In one of them 
was an urn, containing aſhes, the collat- 
bone, and one of the jawebones, which 
were ſtill intire: it was judged that the 
perſon there buried muſt have been about 
fourteen years of age; and from ſome fe- 

male trinkets, and the braſs head of a 
javelin, it was conjectured to be a girl 
who carried arms. The trinkets conſiſted 
of a great number of glaſs and amber 
beads, of various ſhapes, ſizes, and co- 
lours, together with a ſharp bodkin, round 
at one end and ſquare at the other. Many 
other barrows have been opened, in which 
various articles have been found. by 
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From Stonchenge we a | 


Journey. to; Saliſbury, | A city which has 


xiſet out of the ruins of Old Sarum, dil. 
tant: eiglity-throe miles fromm London. It 
is a large, clean, well- built town, fituated 
in a valley, and watered by the Upper 
Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the 


Bourne on the eaſt. The ſtreets are gene- 


k rally ſpacious,” and built at right angles. 
The cathedral, which was erected in 1 258; 


1 is, for a Gothit building, one of the moſt 
| elegant and regular in the kingdom. It is 
in the form of a lantern, with a beautiful 


ſpire of free ſtone in the middle, which is 
four hundred feet high, being the talleſt 


in England. The length of the chureh is 


four hyndred and eighty feet, the breadth 


ſeventy-ſix- feet, and the height of the 
vaulting eighty- four feet, A remarkable 


- ſtory is told with reſpe& to this chureh, 


«4 
- Sgt 


which, for its ſingularity, deſerves to be 


remembered — this was the cuſtom of 


| choral biſhops, What gave riſe to this 


inſtitution 


Z monument, repreſenting! a little boy, ha- 
bited in epiſcopal robes, a mitre on his 
head, and à crofier in his hand. This; 
which was buried under the ſeats near the 


pulpit, was taken thence, and placed in 


the north part of the nave, where i it -now 


lies defended by iron croſs bars. Mr. 


Gregory, Prebendary of Witnerborke 


Earles, after a: vaſt deal of toublg In 


ſearching old ſtatutes and MSS. found 
that the children of the choir anciently 


elected a choriſter biſhop on St. Nicholas's 
Day; from that to Tanocents Day he was 


dreſſed in pontifical robes; his fellows were 


prebends ; and they performed every: ſer- 


vice, except the maſs, which thi real bi- 
ſhop, dean, and prebends, uſually did. 
They made proceſſions, ſung part of the 
maſs; and ſo careful was the church that 
no interruption or preſs ſhould incommode 


them, that by a ſtatute of Sarum it was 


pronounced excommunication for any one 
"mM 
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. were ſolemnized with an anſwers. 
| ble pomp and fadneſs : he was buried, .as 
all other biſhops, in his ornaments. | At 
Bis feet is a monſter, ſuppoſed to be 4 dra 
gon, being part, perhaps, of his family 
arms; or, as others imagine it, refers to 
the words of the Pſalmiſt: — * Thou 
* ſhalt 5 on the lion and on the dra 
„ 10 SES” 


nate remarkable anecdote with re. 
ſpect to this church, is to be met with in 
the State Trials. In one of the windows, 
5 in which were ſome fine paintings, the 
Fx-daysswork of the creation, in four dif: 
ferent lights or partitions, were exquiſitely 
repreſented : in ſeveral . parts of it were 
figures of God the Father, portrayed in 
blue and red veſts, like little old men, the 
head; feet, and hands naked; in one place 
fixing. a pair of compaſſes on the ſun and 


BY * | moon; * af 
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moon; in others with ſome blunders com- 


mitted in point of chronology.; as tha 
Godhead creating the ſun and moon on the 


third day, whereas it ſhould be on the 
fourth ; and the trees and herbs on the 


fourth day inſtead of on the third; the 
fowls.on the third day inſtead of on tho 
fifth ; , and the creation of man (from 
whoſe fide the woman literally was ſeen t 


riſe) on the, fifth inſtead of on the laſt; 
and the reſt of the ſeventh day was repre- 
ſented by God the Father in a deep ſleep. 


The ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed the 
ſpleen of one Henry Sherfield, Recorder 


of the city of Sarum, who itregularly 


and violently broke the window in fit of 
enthuſiaſm ; for which he was ſummoned, 


and tried in the Star Chamber, 6th Fe- 
| bruary, 1632; was found guilty, and 

fined five hundred pounds, and to, make 
an acknowledgement | of his offence before 
John, Lord aer of the dioceſe, aud 


. 3 ſuch. 


E 5 che be 17 —j III. 
ircular L gan to giee Pläes t 
ts ni he mie Ka 
een ſlerter Pillar“ Mr Belt " 
bam ſays, that, during the whole rf 
of Henry HI. the faſhionable pillars to 
out. ciüöfelies were Tuber werble, Fay 
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* ae the” Whole THA fo 
though graceful to the eye, was Work 
with arr inconvenience, perhaps Bot apßte 
hended at firſt; for the ſhafts? dengel 
chiefly for ornament, - conſiſting. of long | 


pittes cut horizontally from the quarry, 
when 


when placed 4 in a perpendi adicular ſituation, 
were apt to ſplit and bteak ; which proba- 
bly occaſioned this manner to be laid aſide 


in the next century. There was alſo ſome 
variety in the form of the vaultings in the 
fame reign: theſe they on—_ chole 1 to 


make of chalk, for its lightneſ 
| arches and. principal * were of free 
ſtone. 


The vaulting of Saliſbury cathedral is 
| highly pitched between arches and croſs 
ſpringers only, without any farther deco- 
rations ; but ſome that were built ſoon af- 
ter are more ornamental, riſing from their 
impoſts with more ſpringers, and fpreading 


themſelves to the middle of the vaulting, 


are enriched at their interſection with car- 
ved orbs, foliage, and other devices; as in 
Biſhop. Norwood's work, in the preſbytery 
at the caſt end of the cathedral of Ely. 


Vor. I. * "| as 
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and outfide with ſinall-marble thatts:/the 
order and diſpoſition of the windows varied 
in ſome meaſure, according t to the torie 
of which the building conſiſted. The uſe 

of painting and ſtaitied glaſs 1 in our chur. 

ches, is thought to have begun about thi 


dime. This kind of ornament, as it <& 


of making. an alteration in the winde, 


mineſs, rather than overmuch light, ſeems 


without that alteration, our churches had 
been too dark and gloomy ; ; as ſome of 


light. 


0 : 


A TOUR THROUGH 


As to the 4 of that g FE 
bad chem very long, narrow, harp-poin 
ted, aud uſually decorated on the infile 


* 


miniſhed the light, induced the "neceſſity 


either by increafing the number, or ew 
larging their proportions; for ſuch a gloo 


more proper for ſuch ſacred nrg and 
better calculated for recollecting the 
thoughts and fixing pious reflections: : yet, 


them now, being diveſted of that orn. 
ment, for the ſame reaſon, appear 0 oper 


"A 


As for ſpires and pinnacles, with which 
aur "oldeſt churches are ſometimes, aud 
more modern ones are frequently, deco- 
rated, they do not appear to Mr. Bent 
ham to be very ancient. The towers and 
turrets of churches, built by the N ormans 
in the firſt century after their coming, 
were covered, as platforms, with battle- 


ments, or plain parapet walls; ſome of 


them, indeed, built within that period, 


we now ſee finiſhed with pinnacles or 


ſpires, which were additions ſince the mo- 
dern ſtyle of pointed arches prevailed ; for, 
before, we meet with none. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of 
Edward I. and during that of Edward II. 


a manifeſt change took place in the ſtyle | 


of architecture. Phe columns retained 


ſomething of ain general form; that is, 


an aſſemblage of ſmall pillars or ſhafts; 
but theſe decorations were now not de- 
tached, or ſeparate from the body of the 

M 2 columns, 
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en Fs ops e 20 . 
3 r af i 5-46 bens | 
Glofely-;prited and wrought wp; together, 
formed one intirg, firms. lender, and-ele- 
gant: columns; The; alhion af adorping 
(aher weſt end of. or churches; with; s 
zof ſtatues in taberna Hes r baff Regi 
to obtain, as may. be/ſeen-at. Pererhorough 
as well! as Saliſbury ; and, in later times, 
zu more improved taſte, as at Litchgeld 
eee wait ee - offs znild mz, 
AO Bet 8 O HH 23089 111 2 

The "IM a and manner of, butldigig, 
FH Mr. Bentham, prevailed during the 


reign of Edward III.; and, with, regard to 
ches principal parts and members, continued 
iir uſe to the reignu of. Henry VII. and the 
eee ee eite e 


Wards tlie latter part of that period, the 
windeves were leſs pointed - and note open; 

r ſtatuary began to hp 
ande indeed n greater care ſerma have 


Heerbiſtowed on allithe ornamental parts, 
; : 7 8 to 


knNο u, 


Wo ; Pertieulatly the ribs'6f the vaultiag, 
which” hal bern lug dad Senne 


at gh l divided into ſuch ee 


parts, iſſuing from their impoſts as {from 
a center; and ſpreading themſelves over the 


vaulting; where they were intermixed with 


ſuch delicate ſculpture, as gave. the whole 
vault the appearanee ef embroidetyy en- 
riched with cluſters of pendant ornaments, 
reſembling the works natu re- ſometimes 
forms in caves and m hanging down 
from their roofs, WES Rt oor e 
To. what + his or pink, x conti- 
nues this ingenious writer, modern archi- 
tecture (pointed arches its chief characte- 
riſtic) was carried in this kingdom, ap- 
pears by that one complete ſpecimen of it, 
the chapel founded by King Henry V1. 
in his college at Cambridge, and finiſhed 
| 7 King Henry VIII. The decorations, 
JT M 3 harmony, 
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to give chen a lighter and a higher finiſh- 
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dan. and; ere of is e 


| 8 ne k | richly. Fa aented 
© roof, its gloom and perſpective, all con; 
cur in affecting the imagination with, plea- 
ſure and delight, at the ſame time that 
they inſpire awe and devotion. It i is Up 
doubtedly one of the moſt complete, ele- 
gant, aud magnificent ſtructures in the 
kingdom; and if, beſides theſe, larger 
works, we take into our view thoſe ſpeci- 
meus of exquiſite workmanſhip We meet 
with in the ſmaller kinds of oratories, 
chapels, and monumental edifices, produ- 
ced ſo late as the reign of Henry VIII. 
ſome of which are ſtill! in being, ox at paſt 


Former grace and hain one ca | hardy 
help concludin g that: Gothic architecture 


arrived at its higheſt point of glory in 
this kingdom but La before. its * per 
. | 
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And now to return. Saliſbury, beſides 
the cathedral, has many other public buil- 
dings. It is as 1 af? fituated too low. 
The foil is EO moiſt ; and the 
Avon runs through its ſtreets in canals 
lined with brick, which muſt add to its 
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FROM Saliſbury we proceeded teilt 


the remains of Old Sarum. This plate 
ſtands at the diſtance of one mile nottl. 
of the city of Saliſbury, and was for- 
merly the ſee of a:biſhop, hdd tal. 
tl and a cathedrab here; but King fre- 
phen, quarrelliug with .Bilhop Roget, 
ſeizecb the caſtle, and put a garriſom into it, 
 whiohywas the-firſt occaſion! of the ruincdf 
this ancient city ;. for; not longaftergBiſhop 
Poor tranflated the epiſcopal ſeat tp tl 


valley below it, where; the city of Saliſ- 


bury. now: ſtands, and founded a cathedul 


there. Old. Sarum is now reduced dito the 
dingle.remnant.of à wall, and yet it ans 


rn 
ted by | the proprietors of: ice | rtam ot et - 
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l of — we continued to Will 
ten, | - 
Pembroke. -. Wilton is three- miles diſtant 
from Saliſbury, From whomi/1had . 
i my information, or how I came bhyx 

the thought, I know not; but L honeſtly 
* J had formed a magnificent idea 
of Wilton Houſe; but I was a little diſ- 
appointed! An indifferent road brought us 
to the edifice, ſuhſtantial in appearante, 
but rather: calculated for conveniency⸗ than 
ſhow. We had other matters, however, 
to attract our attention; w wherefore, after 
the purchaſe of a-cataloguez: and: the en- 
trance) of our names in the portet's; bdok, 
we proceeded to the inveſtigation-of:a moſt 
valuable. colle&ion of antiquities : öl- 
lection, indeed, not be equalled by any 
perſon's in England, or, perhaps, by an, 
5 lubjeQ's in Europe. 344 vd v3” x 
201770 CES = In 
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celebrated ſeat of the Earl of 
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In the court, | 


nitrix. The ſtatue of Venus ſtandintz. on 
its top! Lord Arundel valued much, as 


of the entrance, are two PRI of U 


df font of 
the houſe, ſtands a column of white Dpyp- 
tian marble, out of of the Arundel \collec- 


* es thy 

* * 
> 
7 


tion; the ſhaft weighs betwebi litt 


9 „ 


ſeventy hundred weight, of one piece; the 


* is thitteen feet and 5h half, and the 
diametet twenty- two inches. Julius Cæſar 
ſet it up before the Temple of Venus Ge- 


being the only one caſt from d model 


made at Rome, ane 


parts ng * of the broken antique. 
30111 10 Sitte 1009 CZ t it n 6 ry 


marble, out of the ruins of the palace r 
Egypt, in which the viceroys of Perſia 


lived mary yedts altet Carnbyfes bad eon. 
_ Egypt, ard returned ko PO 


71 th 9 1726 2 x 141 61 EN 


n Cre Porch, (buile by Hans Ht) 


IDE into the veſtibule, 15, 3 e 
7 | The 
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Aſſinius Pollio, with an aj + turn. 


ofi Theapheoſhug and *. 3 


of the neck, and ſtrong expreſſion 


of the muſcles.  _.. 
Julia, third wife of en Fs 


And 
LO Caldus.. 


Here are Ubemite t two columns of the 


Pavonaz zo, or Peacock marble, both of 


them with holes in the e r : 


ſerved for urns. 
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In " Great Hall, 


| The ſtatue ef Didia Clara; the dn. 


pery of her eloathing fine. © 
The ſtatue of Antinous, the favourite 
of Hadrian, a beautiful youth. 
ES 


A fine Greek 0 ure. 


#*- 


= 22 b K. Te n 
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Are 


Sb be puſtg « ts oo, i the 
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Alexander the : ind the wife 
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1880. CUE 175 ge 50 tk ried; in 
Bolfo. the 1 40 En r Neude 
Portia, the wiff ef 1 us, with an 
ett I Brut 0 
uncomm on ortament, 42 e of 
Brutus about her = 
A ſmall ſtatue of Aculaptus 


29% & 


"anc Tb bulto of Julia We mo- 


A 01 


a th 36 
1 her of Alexander Severus. 
ay £ e „ Woe 
£ 8 antique. ſtatue df eager, 


1 8 with vaſt expreſſion of 1 cauſes 
7 1g K buſto of Nero. 77 4 2 
0 f. A farcophagtis, thought * by the 
225 ls tomb of Terence the Poet. 
A buſts. of Lucilla, the * af 
© Zlius, very fine ſculp furs: 
1 he ſtatue of Mercury, 1 with his 
as 2 ſymbols, Kis petaſies, "hd purſe, 
| A copy of the Venns of Nedicis, 
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bs "cop N ol the, A Pello ef Belvidere, 
55 ee nga" TACT: 
oed upon. a ſrcophagus he figure | 
of Here and his friend Pran, 


19 * HO 011 54. 
great] al dmired | for the expreffion 
5 9110 Ar ich 51 1 ; 
* of 1 


548 


Wl). Ty oP a 
An ee tuo 1 one 
looks, angry at the other, whoſe 
box he has. broke, which makes 


5 dhe other whimper. | 555 

An alto relievo, the ornament of a 
F pedeſtal belonging to a victor. 

An alto-relievo, Saturn, af ſmall one, 

| "but of moſt. beautiful work. 

Alto-relievos,, Britannicus, and Bri- 


921 g 


„ae Ju unia, both | of Egy P 
tian jaſper, op a gro und of the 


CHER 


ancient green; N Ds 


&b1 & 44.4 


A balls-relievs, an, old G 
- faic teſſellated wel | This is 


4 
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very ſingular ; and, it is doubted 
whether 


* hint AS . as mY in Por: 
02941 0 Phyry. PULLS N 
11 alto-relievo, the ſtoty of Ciati, | 
= "An'alto-relivvd, Silenus druu k. 
| An alto-relievo, Calan N "Hiding on 
ers 8 the ſea in a ſhell; 2 
A very antient ate W. called 
Sella r tav Ian e 
At the bottom my 2 down Staircaſe, 
A coloſs Natue of Hercules; a tomb 
diſcovered by ſome travellers near 
£2 Athens, and preſented to Cardinal 
424 KRichlieu, all of white marble, 
= and reckoned a great curioſity. 
| Standing upon the tomb, a colofs 
buſt of Alexander the Great. 
A ſmall tomb, ſuppoſed for children. 
Saturn, with a child, 3 in his 
hands, 
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The 4 of —— ard a hey 
herd playing on the flute, admi- 
red ied the gion of his fingers. 


14 4 ZH 2 


Paſlage to ah 01d Billard Room, | 

"TY ſtatue of Marcus Antonius, the 
orator, very much admired. 

The father of Julius Aer. when 
governor; of Egypt. K 

And a ſtatue of ee of very 
fine ancient ſculpture. | 


2 


The old Billiard wan 

A table of petri facted ſhells, uſed by 

the ancients in ſacrifices; upon 

which is a bifrons of Cecrops and 
his wife, in memory of initituting 
marriage. 

The ſtatue of Pomona, fitting. 

A ſquare urn of the Emperor Pro- 
bus, and his ſiſter Claudia. 
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© The buſt of Didia Clan 
-queſtriar ' ſtatue of Marcus Au- 

| rin, made x au ad big 
I eſteeme de. 
A has /Gruck: (Photoflex 
"Of 


The buſts of — 

A ſtatue of Ceres. = 

| The ſtatue of Adonis. 

The buſto of Marcus Junius Brutus 
of the beſt ſculpture. 

The buſto of Griphirra, daughter of 
Ptolemy Evergetes. 

A picture in the ſame room. 

Lady Rockingham, * Sir Peter ys | 


% 


In the White-marble Table Ki, 
The ſtatue of Ifis, of Thebean 1 
heavier and harder than m 
and very ancient. 


The 


Kade ache e four when and 
2 s wide, four” — 


wy re 2p; _ ates 
A nativity, by Triga. 
A fruit-Pieceg by "Mie Ae, 
Carravaggio. 5 32 10 _ att A 
4. gathering frai it; 5 Michael 


182 


22 Angelo. aA denke ec 4 
Pacci di Campi Doglio. N 0 
An old W -womd r reading, by Nem- 
brandt. TIES yeratat 
A e Verne. 4 A 
Two whole lengths ef Rraneis II. 
and Charles IX. of France, by 
1:Breds Zuther WP nily 11] 
A carpet amd boar's head, by Malteſe. | 
Chriſt in the Virgin's 1 
Moratti. 2199008, NI ful 


= m—_ Over 


* OG A'TO UR THEROV: en 8872 

\ 4 er IT ro aginy 
e _— of Curius Dentats a and 

der ora 
| of 14 Over [iO ste 
Ry : 1 "The! buſtos of Lord "wins and 
| 6 Sir ns Newton. 

Wi rs erate 

l | Between che e Wise 

Ib | Two red Egyptian granate tables, 

| 3 four feet eleven inches long, and 

| | three feet ſeven inches wide, each, 


In the Chapel Room, 
| A ſmall ſtatue of Apollo. 
| The buſtos of Titus Livius, of Se- 
| | neca, of Socrates, of Plato, Ho- 
| mer, Ariſtotle, Anacreon, Martin 
= Fiolkes, Eſq. and Sir Andrew 
. Fountaine ; the two laſt by Rou- 
= FO biliac, 1 


| Pictuses 


"* * 
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8 8 
% 
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* 
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Buildings perſpective, and figures, 
by Sabas and Marco Ricci. 
Venus leading Cupid and the Graces 
to ſee Vulcan and others forging 
arrows heads for Cupid, by Alex- 
ander Turco, Veneroſſe. 
A drawing of St. Andrew going to 
the croſs, by Guido Rheni. 
1 Leo the Tenth, by Raffaelle. 
Vandyke's picture, by himſelf. 
The buſtos of Libertas, Domitian, 
and of Sulpitia the poeteſs. 


In the Hunting Room, | 
The buſtos of Antonia, Berenice, 
the mother of Alexander Severus, 
Titus, F aunus, Jupiter Sappho, 
and Tulha. 5 20 

The ſtatues of Fa auns, 1 Cupid, 
when a man, breaking his bow 
after he had married Pſyche. | 
N 2 A table 


1e 4 TOUR THROUGH: w 
A table of antique oriental Abbe, 
of one ſolid Fig, and of: great 
„ al 


14% 5nd gh Cube Room, N 

The buſtos of Maſſiniſſa, and of 
Trajan, in Parian marble. 

Of Metellus, and of ele the 
Vounger. 

On a table of jaſper agate, — * 
highly beautiful, is a ſtatue of | 
Diana of Epheſus. | 

An alto- relĩievo of Pyrrhus, the ſon 
of Achilles, in porphyry, and 
greatly admired. And 

A buſto of Pyrrhus, King of Epi- 


rus, with a noble air. 


Pictures in this Room: 
Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. Morton, 
celebrated beauties, by Vandyke. 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, * Siu if 
; Godfrey Kneller. | 
Our i 


4 


es 
FE 
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Our Saviour and the woman of Sa- 
maria, by Guiſeppe Chiari. And 

- Dedalus and Tearus, in the cicling, 

by WN Arpin. 5 0 

. nl this Room i is likewiſe 

A table, inlaid with ſpecimens of 
one hundred and thirty-five diffe- 


rent ſorts of antique A 77 and | 
marbles. 


Pidtures, Buſtos, a Tables, 3 in nthe Great 
Room : 


The celebrated Kamil picture, by 
Vandyke. | 

A half length of Charles I. and of 

| three of his children, oy the- ſame 


muter- 
A red Egyptian granate table, four 
feet nine inches long, and one foot 
ten inches wide; on it a nuptial 
vaſe, repreſenting the whole cere- 

mony of a Greek dre 
N 3 5 hpi 
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1 
I. 


565 121 


Urn. 


baſter. 


5 


2. 


Pius. 
Of C icero, on touchſtone, with the | 
cicer or veteh on his face. : 


lines . 


© Cafſindes, 1 1 of Pri 


Ammonius, Auguſtus. 


Prafias, King of Bythinig. 


+ ors AA NN Nx I 
. lapis Wi 


table 
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Of Antinous, of Horace, in n . 


| T2835 att; phyry. yay PL 210}, 1 
Of Marcus Aurelius, of 


And 


1 4» 


The. . Buſtos are all 4 ak 
Marble, placed on Jah per and __— 


E 3 4 
THE! Tbs 


* 0 Roma 


The buſtos of Marcus Brutus, of the 
; beſt Greek ſculpture, 12 
or Caius Cæſar, on. gre age 
warble. e 5 
Se. Lucius Cæſar, on an a agate f table. 
Of Julius Cæſar, in oriental alas 


i fx } 


Anton aig 
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Scipio Afaticus, Caraealla, and Vi- 
dne | 

In the Labs, Pictures a Buſtos, 
The decollation of St. John. 
Variety of fruits, by Michael Angelo. 
Neptune and Amphytrite, by. Lucca 
SGiardano. 
A nativity, by Taddeo and Fred. 
: Zuchero. | 

Two pictures, compoſed of different 
ſeorts of marble, called Pidtra Co- 

meſſa. ' \. 

Ceres, by Parmegiano. And 

A Flemiſh ſchool, by Gonſales. 

The buſtos of Marcus Modicas, the 
only one known with an Epitaph 
on N 5 
Of Appolonius Tyanæ. And oy 
Of Mago, the famous Carthagenian. 


1 The Collonade 1 : 
A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 
N 4 St. Sebaſtian 


\ 
4 > * k 


05 Midass ud 
A nativity, by T heodora. 


15 170 * K*. ö r W 


St. t. Sebaſtian. af 10 t with Harrow e 0 by 
Scarcelina di Ferrara. 
A harveſt home, by Beer 
Chriſt taken en the crols,. by A Al. 
bert Durer. e 
ement, * Fhilipe Lauro. 


- 


A Magdalen, by Elizabotha, 1 
ter of Sirani. ef hg 

A drawing of RaffaellGee 

A drawing, by ee q - 


The four ſeaſons, by Mu rillo. 


A ſeraglio, by Otto Veni. 


The half length of a gentleman, 


ſuppoſed to be Prince Rupert, 
by Vandyke. 
The buſto of Druſilla. 
The buſto of Horace, whe: =" 
of Commodus, and of Polemon. 
On a table, the produce of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 


Morpheus, the god of ſleep, in black 


touchſtone. 


In 


; * | 
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In the Corner Room, 
Saint Dominico, by euch 
The head of Mieris, by himſelf, 
Bacchus, with à bowl In his left : 
hand, by Polidore Catavaggio. | 
A whole length of Democritus laugh- 
ing, by Spagnolette. 
Narciſſus ſeeing himſelf i in the water, 
by Pouſſin. 
An aſſumption of the " Os by 
Rube d 
A Madona, very fine Ou Mo- 
ratti. | 
A piper, by Georgione. 
Four children repreſenting "our Sa- 


189 . * Ft 


viour. 
An angel, St. John, and a little girl, 
by Rubens. 
Mars and Venus, by Vander Wart. 
Chriſt lying on ſtraw in the manger, 
by Vandyke. 
The three kings olferitigs;; by Paul 


Veroneſe. 


The 


+ 


* 0 rex rbb 


0 we w ; And Joſepli' Late the 
6 child to read, by R nell. 
A landſcape, by Claude Lorraine, 

; nativity; on copper, by Rubens 
"Mo Ll! length of Titian, „by himſelf, 

The converfic of St. Paul, by Lucca 


110 121 


Giordano. 8 
The e buſtos of Pentinax and of Solon 


se ſoldiers dividing Chriſt's er 
ments, by Annibal Catracci. | 

2 Virgin, gy fine, by 
Carlo Dolci. E 

E N boys playing with « bird , b 
| ot Pouſſin. 

St. Jerom, by ; Guilio-Cambi Ver. 
neſe. 

A young woman holding a bundle of 
ſchalken. 4 110 een 

Our Saviour, about two years" old, by 
Paolo Mathei. N 
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An 


SCOTLAND, AND WALES. x 
An old, man; Filling ſmeetmeats, 5 
# ran,, Halls. S2 1 01 blitz. 
A bol vd glg 3) 
On the Chimneypiece, 
Im young faces, in hronge. 
Abraham's ſtewa: 
let on Rebecca's an et; 05 well, 


* mY 7 * * 
truſſes. 5 TY oh 4 i FH - 
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I the Windows of. the aba 
Staircaſe are, 

* antique maſk, a 1 

which was in the Temple of Ja- 

nus at Rome, a a curious foſſil. 


\ 5 
! 5 2 wat 
* „ & © 


" Su Alon 
The urn of Horace, 1 FRE good 
figures on it, in baſſo-relievo, and 
- a ſtatue of nen, by Schee- 
makers. „ .. todd 
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An alto-relievo of two Uhu te- 


I The buſto of Cato Major: 8 
The ſtatue of Pandora. 
The ſtatue of Sabina, wife of Hz. 
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An alto-relievo of a prieſteſs carry- 


The ſtatue of Apollo, of the fine: 


be front of Meleager's tomb cut of 


cp with the aſp, in a covered 


In the Stone Hall, 
„ preſenting painting and ſculpture, 
ing a ſheep to aorifiee. 


- Greek ſculpture. 


drian, fine drapery. 
from the reſt, of fine Greek marble. 


* aſe; 2114). | 
A very high ale6tellievs of Marcus 
Aurelius and F auſtina, as large as l 
lie. | 
A ſarcophagus, 40 on it the head of 43 

Seſoſtris, in red Egyptian granate, 

found amongſt the pyramids. I 


| Beſides | 
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Beſides which there. is, 


=> fine black marble table, eleven feet 


nine inches long, _ four feet two 
inches wide, and two inches thick. 


In the new Billiard Room, 
of F | I 


* 3 


In the Bugle Ranks, | 
The buſtos of Lucius, Vitellus Pater, 
alba, OR * Collatinus. 


77 . 


Aa here we finiſhed. 
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Wranres 91 Hee i the 
| ſurvey of theſe curioſities, many of which 
are exquilitely beautiful, we, at length 
dragged ourſelves into the garden, f in the 
kope that more. rural ſubjects would diſpel 
the heavineſs which a cloſe inveſtigation of 
every. buſt and picture had unaygidedly 
impreffed us with; and there, having re- 
freſhed ourſelves, we proceeded to Long- 
ford, the ſeat of Lord Radnor. | Here we 
were much delighted. The park and 
grounds, on entrance, carry the comfort- 
able appearance of neatneſs and attention. 


All 1 is order; nor is the houſe behindhand 


* tw 


a diſpoſed, or elegance and ſimpli- 
city more e perfectiy combined. Unfortu-· 
nately 


3” 1 n. Never was furniture more 
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nately, however, the houſe is ſituate too 
low, and the ground is too flat, to admit ; 

of a variety of improvement; but, alto- 
gether, it is a a charming place. In the 
breakfaſting room are the following pain- 
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tings, all well executed, as indeed are all 
the pictures in the houſe: 144274 * 
A Titian- 8 head, by himſelf, ES 
h The painter 8 ſon, in pentiment, 
| b diſcernible) by Rubens. 3 | my 
Peter de Jodes family, by Vandyke. 


j JOL 


5 A boys“ and girls” ſchool, by Fran- 


511 2111 


ceſco Seipf pio. And 5 
Naomi urging Ruth to return, by 
* >if 09] [I910L 
Bartolemeo Murillio. | Not 
| 1 Bor 111 


ua. 


* 


— 


In the Lobby next I Gallery, 8 

A martyrdom, by Philipo Lawri. | : 

Grovpes of boys and girls, i in chiaro 
ſcuro, by Vandyke. If 

A Noli me Tangere, and a ; Chriſt 
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with the woman of Samaria, by 


Placido Conſtanzi. 5 . 
A Madona, 


* Do ¹⁰⁰νοj . 
Aide Act 
== Penh e DW he 
3 0 15 ar a.£urt:the acer by Rembrandt. 

ne ſeniptute pieces. By Romadell. 
RE mas by"Scbaſtith Boirdon, 
t nde l ho ons by dun 
old 1/Fwee, holy families. ane | 
Samuel anointing David 0 Van- 
of e. And 


FR 287% ls w 21H of 
4 Wi ith,. the bowl of hoiſon, 
y Spagnole tte. 2 JODI. 3 


4 8 


In ide Pictöre Galle, 
| The landing of ness, by Claude 


ius is 17 of n lo go) 
St. Sebaſtian ſuffering martyrdom, by 
<1.51:;; Sebaſtiang, de 14 iamholo,., N 
A Madong reading, by Carlo Maratti. 
The pallage + of n by 
Nicholas Pouſſin. dim | 
Jupiter and Europa, * Roman 
_ Exgidivs, celebrated by Eraltius, 
Hans Halte. Wen 


CI 
4 # 


Te. 


* 


A Magdalen, by Guido Rheni. 
R . 
1 en to fly 


as Ecce homo,by Carlo Dolei. And 
A beautiful chimneypiece, in marble, 


44 


In the Velvet Withdrawiog R JO 
1 Virgin, Child, and He! John, TP 
Ludovico Caracci. A 


In A | Bodchamber, | 
King William It; 11 


In : Circular Room, bung with beautiful 

e 1 

A ſmall fleeping Venus, in { marble, 
by Ryſbtach. And 

A beautiful a of w white 

marble, by Moore. ve ; 


In ſhort, take Longford, as A ; nobleman” 8 
relidence, and it cannot but be admired by 


Vor. I. ""_ every 
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every porſow awhachas; the guod fortune to 
viſit it, either for curioſmy an amuſement. 
Ramſey, tlie mentiiplase w prevedded to 
after we left Lomgſtird, is:fitwated on the 
_ river Teſe, which pours itſbifſl into South- 
ampton-bay, and is ſeventy-eight mile 
From London. A. an r > al” 
obne yd e bas Zinne 
Adjoining to this 3 is Brosdlaud, 3 

ſeat of Lord Palmerſton. Thel entranct 
the high road. The park is, flat and ex- 
tenſive, planted at irregular and proper 
diſtances with clumps of trets, «which, in 2 
few years, will give it a much amore cul- 
tivated appearance than it has at preſent. 
The houſe, as well as the improvements, 
are from deſigns of the ingenious Mr, 
B]¹ . 4 bal K 


1001 01 T 
In as Ne 2s 
A fine figure of Venus in marble. 


An elegant murble chimbcypiece, 
* 7 £07 with 


oba, —— AIG) + WALES. 8 
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. .13conerble oldies 10t rode i aft - 
0 Endymeon eee 
beumbent, Both marble, exquiſitely 
411102 finiſhedt 210 ier T 1447 
11 915-yauovat ei bas yed- "IO7Q@21% 
In the Drawing - Room; Iron. 
Morning and evening, by Claude le 
elbe i ery tr) euiotob A 
1A ſtrolMli ng muſician, and ſome Flem: 
ingęs at cards, by Lenan!)“ n 
e HA Mibdicobeyiby Pouffino: gin org 
1 Briſeius forced from Achilles, hy | 
Mr. Hamilton at Rome. 6 
1 4 A landſcape, by Pouſſn. e218 * wok 
219 A landſcape, by Swanaret. ; batevis 
| "PRO in the wood, by Rey- 
een 51 to envitah mon? 216 
A 3 by Selveter Roza. 
The iron foundery at Derby, by Mr. 
Weight: 5:5 10) 
The prodigal's return, by Guereino 


And a lapdfeape, by Burgin- 


Highly; however, las itheſe pictures: re cxe- 
cutedz there is an elegant ſunplicity i the 
furniture of the bauſe, hich Ades tot af. 

fotdu a less degree of i fativfaftiotirito mei 

who are not profeſſed or doughtꝶ amateurs 
of painting and ſculpture. All:is-neatoe 
and unpreſuming modeſty ; narrare little 
matters leſs attended to; than thoſe hich 
may be ſuppoſed to fall more anathediately 
under ohſervation. Of theſe is thecdairy, 
placed lat the end of a ſhady, Walk ente 
covered With the drooping willow, and 
whoſe waters, artleſsly diverted, murmur 
as they glide to the whiſpering: breeze. 

The apartments of the dairy are alſo rurally 

fitted up, and the whole ornamented with 

little buſtos and ſtatues of exquiſite work 
un in bio AF Ans 
n ct 46-110. 2 l 0 

F rom Broadland w we avec our-route 

to Southampton, ſituated in Hampſtüte, 


: between the rivers Teſs: aud Itching at 
the 
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| the diſtande Jof 58/milew from! TMA 
Southampton is] avoproſene, furrcuaded'by 
a wall built of Hürd Are; reſembling thoſe 
little white helle, like khoneyeombs,/which 
grow on tlie back of oyſters. The prin- 
cipal ſtreet 18 one of the broadeſt in Eng- 
land, and near three/quarters' of à mile long, 
well paved on each ſide, and ending in- a 
commodious quay. Upon the whole; South- 
ampton ſeems à pleaſant Healthy rown'; 
and the couütry around it is well eulti- 
vated,” It has ſevetal gentlemen's feats im- 
mediately in its neighbeurksod. It äs, 
likewiſe, much reſorted to in ſummer for 
the beneßt of nne 5bile Nd -5 


ES Fl A 4 Te * 77 
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SO ſtands ſomewhat! near to 
the ſite of the Roman colony called Clau- 
ſentum. The old town was deſtroyed by 
the French; or, as ſome ſay, Genoeſe 
pirates, anno 1338, being "the i 2th of 
Edward the Third, during the conteſt 


for the crown of France between that mo- 
933 1 


„% A TON Töne 
narch and Philip/ds Vazeis. Stowe, I his 
atinats, Sies the following" dbſeripribiy of 
the deſtruction of this place: TI; foutth 
464 f October, fiftie llies, Well "mitted 
and fürniſhed, came to Southatmptön, 
Abdüt inte öf thb Elecke Bü Boke the 
z towitie; the townſmen running way 46; 
& felts:” By tlie breake of ith nent h, 
© thy which fled, by help'of the country 
& theteaout, catne againſt the'pyta66bymid 
46 e fouph with them; in the Which dkif- 
* miſh were ſlaine to the number of three 
Hundred pyrates, together with their cap- 
"thine, a young ſoldiour, the King of 
ee Sicills ſonne. To this' younge man, the 
French King had given whatſbeyer be 
„ got in the kingdome of England j but 
& he being beaten dowñnie by a dertaine man 
4 f the countrey, cxyed/ Rancom; not- 
4 withſtanding the huſbandman laid him 
© on with his clubbe till he had ſlaine him, 
&« ſpeaking theſe words: Yea (quoth he) | 


know well enough thou art a Francon, 
1 and 


« aud therefore ſhale thou dye 3 for he 
« underſtood;,ngt; bisl Ipesgh, .agighen; had 
ehe any kale: t lake gentlemen, priſoners, ; 
« and.,.tq), keep them ſor thęin ranſome: 
1 wherefore the reſidue of thaſe Geno- 

« ways, after they had ſet the tom nę a fire, 
* and burned it up quite, fledde to, their 
« galleys ; and in their flying, certain of 
« them WAIT: drowned ; and after this the 
« inhabitants of dhe towne compaſied it 
« dont. nah a ſtiong and great wall”, - 


Otte grove tier 7 


From Southampto 1, we mage 4 
fin, into the- New. Foreſt, and viſited the 
villa, of Mr. Stanley. This villa; much 
diſappointed, us; the houſe is poor, and 
the furniture not of 4 very modern come 
pleAzonz1:-F he grounds, howe Vers arg good, 
and ſeemingly well adapted co (el hope 
they will h! much more alegant 

maifionsl} bad of 1173 »ddulo eld Haim no 
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n A en ron, 4 
William the Conqueror well ae all 
the. Norman and ancient anon uns ex- 
tremely addicted tochunting: but this plea 
ſure he indulged more at theiiexpence of 
his unhappy ſubjects, whoſe intereſts he 
always diſregarded, than to the doſs: ori di- 
_ withthoſe large foreſts, vhich formet Kings 
poſſeſſed in all parts of England, he tefolvel 
to nake a new foreſt near Wincheſter, tie 
uſuali place of his reſidence; and fbr that 
purpoſe he laid waſte the country in Hamp- 
ſhite, for an extent of thirty miles, expelled 
the inhabitants from their houſes, ſeized 
their property, even demoliſhed churches: 
and convents, and made the ſufferers 0 
compenſation for the injury. At / tha ſam 
time he enacted new laws, by Nhichi he 
prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in 
any of his foreſts, and rendered the! penal! 
tios more ſevere than ever had been inflicdbed 
for iſuch offences. The killing of a deer 
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the loſs of the delinquent's eyes q1atid'hat 


ata time when:thei killing of tbuld 5 


be atoned for by paying a mòõdaratłomint 
or compoſitions 36 H bagiubn: 5 1 
i Horton Sarl e Hoejduit Nvaqstlin Kitt 
The next place we came tu was the 
ancient citylof Wincheſter the capitahef 
the Belgian Britons, and, after tho decline 
of the Roman empire, the chief reſideſee 
of the Weſt: Saxon Kings as well ra chat 
of the Engliſh monurchs, after the diſſslu. 
tion of the Heptarchy:/!: During there, 
between Charles I. and his Parliament, this 
city ſuffered conſiderably from deptedations! | 
made on the ancient monuments by th 
ſoldiers, who conſidered them as relig bes 
of ĩdolatry: but it recovered again at the 
Reſtoration, the King and his courtiers 
pending great part of their time there. 
The bilboprie of Wincheſter is one of the 
richeſt in England, if not in Europe. The 

cathedral j is old and large, but not beauti- 


ful; and is famous for being the burying 
place 


5 
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pliee ef the Weſt Saxon Kings, and bt 
having the remains of Mülliam Rufus in 
terred near the High altar: De ſouth 
ße of the city, William of Wickham 
: fonnded: and endowed one of the nobleſt 
cblleges for grammar learning that was ever 
chleſter is pleaſantly: ſituated in ia vale on 
the banks of the river I Itching z and the 
Plains and downs, with: the {mall rivu - 0 
ets in the valley, make, it of eſlimation 
iy the minds of e who are fond of ex- 
tended proſpects. Divr 1 ff % 1 


| 115 bomamo? 
At this place, „ like other va- 
| grants, we found the ſtern inconveniency 
ol joſtice. The aſſizes ivere at haud, and 
the Judges e expected ſo that it as mo: 
rally impoſſible to get an inn or a tayern 
in the town to accommodate us for a night. 
Driven by neceſſity, therefore, e were 
compelled to 2 proſecution of our journey 
with more than half-foundered horſes to 
0771 Abresford, 


Abresforda q ditxiated:.on the / river Itching, 


and near one of the Roman highways, 
part of which remains. But here, as at 
Wincheſter, ill fortune attended us; n 
beds were to be had; lawyers ſngred. in 
every apartment of the: houſe ; to that wo. 


once again were: obliged to content aur 
ſelves with our carciagis;amds at a moſt 
uncomfortable hour of the night, ta con- 
tinue our route to Alton, a neat market 
town on the road from London to: Win- 
cheſter, where, as good luck wauld have 
it, we met with admittance, ==d:tplerthlo 


accommodation. 


93844 EHIL TH 

Leaving Alton the next day at noon, we 
paid a viſit to the Duke of Bolton's ſeat at 
Hack wood. The park at this place it ex- 
tenſive, and filled with groves of ſine old 
oak, through which are many pleaſant walks. 
The houſe itſelf is indifferent, althougli 
the back- front has ſome ate of bi 
in its deſign. e 16044 on u 
From 


\ 


3 


From T Tack od woe Probecdöü te Bl 
fingit6ke;a ton pleaſantly ſituawe dom rich, 
ſetrile ground and ſormbriy ra the middle 
of agreeable woods. Thenceæ out Journey 
continued to Overtong a ſmall- town diſtant 
from Baſingſtoke ei iht miles . Adjoiniti 
to O vbrton we ſtop) 0 e 
wanufsftory carrying o on u arthikt place by Mr 
Stratwell. Nothing in the whole ptegrefs 
ef our little journey afforded us the ſatis | 
faction this manufiftory did. The frft 
proceſs was carried on by childreh ef fix | 
andl eight years of age, and oonſiſted imply 
in winding from the ſkain upon the bobbin; 
che ſecond was putting the threads together 
to be twiſted, by other children of 'wſome- 
what more advanced age, and by wemen; 
the third in twiſting four threads together 
by a tram mill; and the fourth and fifth 
in ſorting aud making it ready for be 
weaver, The mechanical part of filk-works, 
as vou muſt have taken notice, is curious, 


and worthy obſervation; but the little orea- 
Fw 
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tures, who fo innocent ly. and yet ſo ad- 
antageouſſy, werte amp led for hem 
ſelyes and their families, tliey werelithe. 
objects which xiuetted our attentiou. They 
amounted, in all, tagabout one hundred 
and fort; independent of which Mr! 
Stratwell, NO originally: projected (this 
 manufactory from a benevolent defire::of 
employing ſo many unprotected beings; 
ad of ſaving them from infamyucand 
want, conſtantly maintains, in att adjoins. 
ing building, another | lit tle groupe of about 
fifty. which he hkew iſe protects from their 
infant ſtate. Women he appoints to: take 
care of. - them; F and they are fed and 
cloathed, at his expence, until they are 
capable of work, when they are entered 
at the looms, and receive a regular ſtipend 
for their daily labour. Delighted at this 
unuſual, but highly praiſe · worthy and ſen- 
able exertion of charity, we begged the 
permiſſion of the people to let us ſee the 
children. | We wete accordingly admitted 
into 


„ ALTA en 
inte a rom; where we Gbſbt Vell A Nye 
thettt gathered Tbuftd their ld“ riifirens; 
decently. dreſſed, and Wirkt hiealktt and 
ctiearfulneſs ſpeaking in their coutitenatiees 
TH Abt vnn meSting. Lewe oa 
fram from expreſſing it; and we thereby 
gane the bleflings of the veneraible fd 
ton. God bleſs you!” Yay" they 
«they are Poor, it is trite; büt they ite 
„ lovely” little innotents. "Gol pfotech 
& them; and, ſure 1 am, he will reward 
« their generous! benefactor with peace 
« and happineſs Hereafter'?” Happy man! 
thought thy auditors, good woman — the 
feelings of His own heart will afford him 

| ample recompence in this Ife, and, in 
that to corne, may bleſſings attend him 
and ll his generation & Aten, intuitively 
whiſpered the little orphags: 280 on we 
went till we arrived at Whitthutth, an 
ancient borough, pleafantly ſituated on the 
ſkirts of the foreſt of Chute, we Freak 
miles from London. 


From 


From Whitchureh,continning Sur route: 
through Andover, L uggerſhall, and, Eyern 
ky, we at length reached the Deyizess 
where Weugesmained due night, hat 
might, bans e hals mne to ohſeryx 
cha lection of paintings, of Mr. 
Methuen. at. Corſhar To. Carſham, Me 
accordingly - repaired the next day; and 
there, we were much gratified by. che fol» 
lowing performances of e belt; maſters: 
« It 26 ft brig meds 

111 V2 Tacks Parlewennss lich ” 
A Saint Sebaſtian by Guido. Beis 
Two landfcapes, by Nicholas Poulin; 
Two fruit ns by Michael An- 
0 | 1 n 60951 wy 
1 old man's 's head, by Rubens, 8111 

A tinker at br 1 Donn. 
tiſto W Venix. por Die 
| ” .Suſanya and the. Abies by Gigs * 


4 th, 4 * 
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m. 4 ian Sees Fruit 

enn the curtain and carpet by 
Malteze, and the fruit by Mi- 
chael Angelo. 


And Henry II. on rh eien. 
by Chiaroferri. ; 


In the Withdrawing Room, 


? | 'The dawning of the n bc. 


A man's head, by Correggio. 


le Lorain. 


A virgin and child, by Cato Cig- 


nani. 


Hernando Cortez, 1 Titian. 


The nativity, by Paſcolini. 


Two flower pieces, by Verelſt. 


A "RY by Tilippe Lauri. 
5 Our 


A Bess by Car lo Waere FO 

Our Saviour and Nicode mus, by 
Guereino? Þ: BA 2 301: 5 / 

Our Saviour and the wot W Sa- 

= rr papers maſt.” Ade 

A virgin, child, and ſaints, on wood, 8 
by n wan EG: 4 


David and Sj by Sir Peter- 1 
Paul * Wü | 
er Maack id Aung > 
ſun, e cul le Borain- | 
The ordin ation of St. Denis, patron 
of France, by St. Clement the 
Poppe, by Fuftache Je Surf, Mo 
Women at work: by ME; 5 9 
Jacomo Ba An 4 
Charity” and her ere chile, by 
Vandyle. 
Wi | 5 Tobis 


1 * 
It 4 
” * 
& * 4 


£1 d Fe The marriage of St. Catherine, - 


Ng Tobias and the Angel, wed itn 
Di Saviour betrayed, 


| Venus. drefling,. by Paul Veroneſe. 
Voulcan at his forge, RF org > Black 


A A conſultation, and a anten, 


A hunting piece, * Rubens 100 


A dead Chriſt, by Annibal Caraccio. 
The murder of the en, 952 


A. TOUR: THROVGK,, 


Angelo. | IE 21 £2 5 2 
by Fat 


- ſmith: of Antwerp. „„ © 
Guercino 
BY: Spagnoletta. | 29g 


Snider. 5 
The baptiſin” us our. Saviour, by 
Guido, moſt animated. 


ann, 
David with Goliah's head by Leo- 
nello Spado. . 
Our Saviour at ſupper at the Phari- 
ſee's houſe, by Carlo Dolce. 
A  Furk's head, by N 
And * ] 
4 TR 
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A beautiful clümneypieco, in marble, 
by Skimmicar. bee 
Excluſive af the NR, ths is no- | 
thing to be ſeen at Corſham, The houſe : 
is a good one, though neither grand nor 
| elegant; ; and the grounds, though they 
may be pleaſant, are neither ſufficiently 
extenſive nor improved, to demand the ob- 
ſervation of a traveller. Quitting Cor- 
ſham, we proceeded to Bath, where we 
reſted ourſelves a few n 
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= Briſtol, one hundred and fifteen miles from 
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nerſe ſhes, we next proceeded to 
Briſtol, where we reſol ved upon remaining | 
ſome time for the benefit of the waters. 


London, is the ſeeond city in the Britiſh 
dominiĩons for trade, wealth, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants. Though it lies in the 
ö two counties of Somerſet and Glouceſter, 

yet, before it was made a county of itſelf, 

which was in the reign of Edward III. it 

was by the parliament rolls reckoned in 
Somerſetfhire. Briſtol does not make any 
great figure in hiſtory before the Norman 
econqueſt ;.aply we are told that one Har- 
ding, a natural ſon of the King of Deu- | 


mark, was Governor of Brightſtow, in 4 
the 
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the reign of. Edward the Confeſſor; and it 
was from this place that Harold failed in 

1063, when he went to ſuppreſs. the 
Welch, who made ſeveral inroads, and 
committed dreadful ravages-on the . 
The river Avon runs ee the city.” 


-. 


1: 
When we conſider Bultol a8 4 place 1 8 
trade and riches, we are greatly ſurpriſed 
to find the houſes ſo meanly built, and thie 

ſtreets ſo narrow, dirty, and ill paved. 

This is in ſome meaſure owing to an ill. 
judged parſimony; for the houſes being 
moſtly built in the ſame manner as thoſe 
in London before the fire, 1666, with the 
upper ſtories projecting in the ſtreets, are 
patched up and repaired from time to 
time: but this is a very impolitic meaſure ; 
for, beſides the expence attending the dif- 

_ ferent repairs, and the low price of the 
rents, were a fire to happen in Briſtol, it 

would be attended with as dreadful conſe- 
quences, in proportion to the number of 


| P 3 : Z | inhabi» | 


— 
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aa as it was in e ee Tes 
method of carrying goods through | the 
| city, although: in ſome degree ſuited to the 
inconyeniencies of the place, is the r mol 
clumſey that can be imagined; for, 55 
ſtead of carts, which they alledge would 
break down the pavement, over the collars, 
they uſe ſledges, or ſleds, which, rubbing 
continually againſt the pavement, renders 
it ſmooth, and, in froſty. weather, flip- | 
pery and dangerous. Anotber inſtance of | 
=: | Sor unaccountable Prejudice i is, with res 


ſpect to their Exchange, which the mere 
| chants will not tranſa& their bulineſs i in, 
although an act to build it was procured 
with much difficulty and expence, and al; 
though, by their meeting in the open 
ſtreet, they are conſtantly expoſed to the 
inclemency of the weather, The whole 


P — —  — — —— —— — 74s — 
2 . * 


WT * — 
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expence of this building, erected. at the 
public colt, and, in fact, of no benefit 
whatſoever, amounted to fifty thouſand 
Pounds. The public nuilange of their 
4:37 5  glak 
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glaſs ; hou 15 is likewiſe another inftatice of | 
their intolerable obſtinacy”: the city, from 
the continual ſmoke ariſing from them, 
being conſtantiy darkened and in dirt, 
while the inhabitants are almoſt ſuffbested 
with noxious effluvia. Briſtol ſuffered con: 
n Henn, an e in 1 574. * 
On the north of the Avon, and ng 
from St. Vincent 8. Rock, is the celebrated 
ſpring of mineral water. The properties 
of this water are different from thoſe of 
Bath. They are generally ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs a cooling and a healing quality, to 
| ſtrengthen the ſtomach,” promote an appe- 
tite, and affiſt digeſtion, | They are not, 
however, recommended i in all caſes; nei- 
ther are they to be played with, any more 
than the more violent mineral waters that 
are to be met with in this kingdom. On 
a riſing ground on the back of the wells is 
the beautiful village of Clifton, where 
_ are lodgings provided for the recep- 
. tion 


Pay ds Pe 0 of. Fae air wp tag 

it has, generally been, termed the Mont- 
. pellier of England. Clifton has at all 
times the preference of any place ol reſi- 
dence in or about Briſtol; for it not only 
is convenient for the wells, but is ſo . 
pily.. ſituated with reſp * to D a m | 

| Downs, that, without. hill or cola” Va 


4 & 


letudi narians are in a few minutes con- 
| veyed to them, and thereby enjoy an ad- 
vantage equal, if not ſuperior in effect, to 
that of the Waters. Indeed this the phy: 
. ſeians themſelves acknowledge; for, as 
one of them ſaid to me, It is We" 
60 conſequence. whether the benefit ac 
3K eruing to invalids J proceeds from the 
66 Water or from the downs, they, both, of 
6 chem are undoubtedly great. reſtoratives ; ; 
6s, and it is more than probable, that the 
6 en may be n to the merit of 
1 4 6 moiet y 
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«a moiety of the cure at leaſt;” This 
being the caſe, therefbre, che downs are 
conſtantly-cerouded with people of every 
denom The ſick drive hither for 
baut, and TOY Napa and amuf el wett. * 

At the —— of Div Done 
is a prepoſterous, building of a gentlemam 

called Cook, and properly denominated 
his folly. It ſtems to have been erected 
in the extravagance of captice. Its form 
is that of a tower, and its uſe —I know 
not what. From Durdham Downs a very 
pleaſant road leads directly to King 8-Wef- 
ton Downs, which command à fine pro - 
ſpect over the Severn, and have adjoining 
to them Blaze Caſtle, ahd a feat of Lord 
Clifford. Blaze Caſtle has nothing re- 
markable about it, ſave a fimilar, though 
in ſome reſpects rather a better, view than 
that from the downs. Lord Clifford's, 
however, has many advantages. The 
grounds are well ſwelled in lawn, and the 
trees, 


2 Ld 
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trees, excepting here and there, are Fa 
inelegantiy planted. The houſs'irſelf it 
comfortable, though, like every one of 


Vanbrugh' 8, heavy. In it are v'tho follow. 
ing * * 


Many of the Southwell family, and 

their end particularly Dr. 
2 Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the 
I hy We + circulation of the _ 


In Lord Clitord's Dreſling Rida; 
A whole length, by Sir Peter Lely. 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl- of Effen, 
by Hans Holbein. | 
An old man's head, and its compa 
nion, by maſters unknown. 
Charles II. -by Sir Peter Lely. And 
Lewis Watſon, Earl of Rocking- 
ham, by Sir Peter Lely. 5 


In 


* 
4 
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In the Drawing Room, 

Jake and. our Saviour, e. 

„St. Cecilia, by e get 

St. John, by Raffaelle. gung V 

Suſanna and the elders, by Sie Peter- 
Paul Rubens. 

St. Jerom, by Ang. Cane IJ 

St. John, by Giotgione. 

A head, by Titian. ts 

8 ; Two painters. by. Baracci. And 

The portrait of an old prelate, * a 
hand unkown, 


"6 the FR ne ll 8 

A hermit, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 

And an old pilgrim, "MP Seman. 

- In the Dining 8 1 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſer, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

And Lady Elizabeth Cromwell, by 

the ſame maſter. 


In 


$29 4 TOUR. rungen u 
In ks Chitord's s Dreſſing Room, ; 
\ Two hermits, by Pollinberg. 
Evening and * by Clan 
| le Lara. . 
Our Saviour dak. by Michal 
Angelo. And 
Our Saviour and 15 derbe, by 
Lucea Giordano. ef 
Beſides theſe, there i is ee 8 | 
attending to at Lord Clifford's, except 
the proſpe& down and acroſs the Sever 
into Wales. 
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H AVING viſtted all füch plates in tlie 


Avon from the Hot-wells at Briſtol to 


from the Severn, Nothing can be con- 
ceived more highly romantic, than ſome 


At one moment ſtupendous rocks ſeem tot 
tering o'er your head, at another a wild 
valley opens to your view. Sorgetimes 
the eye becomes charmed with a highly- 
cultivated country ; at others delighted 
with ſhipping and the appearances of traf- 
fic and induſtry. On our arrival, how- 
ever, at King's Road, we found ourſelves 


too late to ſave the tide to Wales, and 


were 


4 „ 
"AND WALES. 14 
ALES. 131 
4 WET * 
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/ 


neighbourhood of Clifton as were worthy 
ok obſcivativh; e proce Wen "ths 


King's Road, at the entrance of that river 


of the views from the winding of the Avon. 


- 6 
£ * 
* 


obliged to clamber, would admit of, we 


A miles from London, is ſituated near the 


note. Part of the walls and caſtle ſtill re- 
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ping h the Meat od 4 Frrall'1 neck of 
land in Somerſetſhire, where in the hoſpi- 
table boſom of à cavern, and in charming 
ſpirits, we regaled ourſelves till the tide of 
flood told us it was time to ' proſecute 
our voyage; hurrying into the boat, ' after 
our little repaſt, with all the expedition 
chat a rocky ſhore, over which we ven 


cheerily plied the oars, and in the ſpace | * 
about four hours reached en in South | 
3 


Chepſtow, one hundred and thirty-three 


mouth of the Wye, over which it has 2 
bridge, and was formerly a place of great 


main, the latter in tolerable good repair. 
The name is of Saxon original, and denotes 
it to have been a town of trade and com- 
merce. The Old Venta Silurum, which 
flouriſhed 
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flouriſhed in the time of Antoninus, is about 
four miles from it, and ſome affirm it mn 
out of the ruins of that ancient city. 
is the port for all the towns that! and: on 
the rivers Wye and Lug; ſhips of good 
burden come up to it, the tide flowing 
here in a remarkable manner, riſing fre- 
quently from fix fathom to ſix fathom and 
an half at the br iage. | As half of it is in 
Glouceſterſhire, and the other half i in Mon- 
mouthſhire, it is maintained at the expence 
of both counties. A beautiful Roman 
pavement was diſcovered here i in 1689. 


Chepſtow, if ever it was a populous and 
beautiful town, has now very little the 
remains of either ; the houſes are poor and 
dirty, the ſtreets narrow, and the inns ſa 
wretchedly bad, that travellers would. do 
well to continue there no longer than 
merely to procure a change of horſes. 
In the troubles under Charles I. this 


town and caſtle were. garriſoned for the 
King; 


& -'* 


„ this ſummons, vou exelude Joutſelf I 
M LILY aud Are ta expect f 


ö ——— ̃ 
e r 


hs 0193000 on 


dy aer ig tot Nip brth; 2) 
21645, Colonel Mog G8. 
Err uceſter; av the hendof thre: ee 
nl) bock but hundred foot afld af. 
tet, by the Manmouthſhite men, with 
little difficulty made himſelf maſfer "bf the 
town; and then ſent the following 


s to Colonel  Fitzmorris, (8/1 


3 3 i519} 2755 


cp of the Caſtle: 1 1 ec ts, . 
5 „ SUL, 47 40 | 
36013 VEE ip ants uE B avail: 1 " N 4 
wy + am commanded bye his N xelIleney 
bir Thomas Fairfax h ter: dend this 
"©; Caſtle, ft for the uſe of the King ant 
4 Mapliaryentacrabich: J require of bu, 
and to lay dan your arms, nd acbept 
aof reaſonabie propoſitions, welch wil 
be granted both to you a Dur ſoldiers, 
< if,you-obſerva.this ſummons Aud Kar- 
ther; you are to conſider of what Butlol 
and religion you are; for if 50 refuſe 


* vue c 


* 
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66 yourſelf and ſoldiers no better than Stin« 
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KNGLAND, $C0! 


« chombe * quarter. expect your ſud- 


« den anſwer, and FOO thereto ſhall 


« reſt your friend, 
. Tuomas MonGan,” = 


Ottober 6, 1645. 


q 


To which Colonel itzeorcs ſent this 


anſwer : 


“ have the ſame reaſon to 5 this 


caſtle for my maſter the King, as you 


© to demand it for General Fairfax; and 
« until my reaſon be convinced, and my 

* proviſions decreaſed, I ſhall (notwith- 
« ſtanding my religion, and menaces of 
* extirpation) continue in my reſolution, 
„and in my fidelity and loyalty to my 
* King. As for Stinchombe quarter, I 
know not what you mean by it, nor do 
depend upon your intelligence for relief, 


: Stinchombe was 2 place, where the Parliament com · 
Plincd that Prince Rupert had put their men to the ſword. 


Vor. I. — - 6% which 


- 


1 ou re 


and ſo whimſically placed, as not to admit 


which in any ind eee 
50 is. nas Lreſt you "ſervant, 


4 Kost ira 


* * \ What quarter, you give ms; my 
« ſoldiers, I refer to the confideratiou af 
all ſoldiers, when I am conſtrained to 
85 n any. n a4 bee 0 35 190% 

The e Wasted POS time We | 
vids) and the * wee, * j 


of war. i 

| Two miles Aiſtant from 1 is 
Piercefield, the ſeat of Mr. Morris. On 
the entrance of this gentleman's ground, 
the eye is ſomewhat hurt by a long ſtrait 
walk, which has neither clumps of trees 
nor avenues to confine. or variegate the 
ſcene: The houſe too is but indifferent, 


of a determination with reſpect to its front 
until it is examined W The lawn, 
however, | 


N 
— 


vox, G Rah, ed WALES. „ 
W which reaches tovrdy't the vers 
is beautiful; and! fo earefully; tweet 
ted, as to afford a moſt delightful feld 
ber paſture.) On one ſide of this lawn, and 


to the back of the houſe, is the dunbberr, 15 


at the entrance of ' which you have à fin 
view of the old caſtle of Chepſtow. "Viet 
you get involyed in the ſerpentine win ing 
of the wood, and continue ſo until you 
come to a grotto in an/artificial hall, whence 
you have a moſt romantic viev of Land- 
caught Clift, the rivers Severn and the 
Wye. Still proceeding in the ſhrubbery, 
you aſcend a fmall eminence, which opens 
au enchanting; proſpect of the town of 
Land- caught. The neighbourhood of this 
town, or rather village, as it conſiſts but 
of a few cottages, 1s famous for producing 


the fine Stire cyder, and for forming a 
whole pariſh by two farms. Next you 
come to a ſpot which affords a wild and 
extenſive view. On the one ſide Land- 
caught village, on a beautiful aſcent from 


Q 2 the 
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the river W 1 

che cliff of 11 1 ro. OE 

. 5 oP, 

hack ground to the: pj Qure,, On theothe, 
Cerdon, with. its, iny-mantled towen, 
| AY 
ithe Jordly Severn, receiving ity, tributary f. 
-Fulets,, and. the; diſtant . hut textile, re ion 
et Qlouceſtar gud of Somerſer. Stil con 
Having. in, the \Ghrpb ery 90 which, by f "the 
May has too much regularity and benen 
t he pleaſing, von come, to a, cave exc 
_Fated.in.a ck, from the mo mo! uth of which | 
the report of a gun, or any other violent 
dconcuſſion of, theair, i is heard. to reverberat 
among the neighbouring hills, and cliffs, 
3 and thereby to form a continued echo, un- 
; „N. Mt. gradually. loſes. itſelf 1 mn the diſtant 
%% if. will not pretend to determine 


112 


hoy, 85 this ſhrubbery may anſwer he” ex- 

pectations of other viſitants : Fra my Ke 
051 I muſt confeſs, J was difappginred,,. 1 

extent alone, with a number of trees, can Wl 

4] . \repder; 4 Place worthy of admiration, it 1 

certainly poſſeſles thoſe advantages, with WI 

the 
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the additional ones of ** protpedts | here 
and there. Nature bas indifputably ron | 
together at e - points,” which,” taken' G. 
ther " ſepatit or together, form pleafing 
views; ; and yet che whole hat ſuch a ſaimd- 
neſs, that the magination wearied, 4 I 
a5 the ſight, pants 7101 4 Able fore Wins 
E gated and enlitened“. Moſt pubic Ke” 
pleaſed w ith the el of wood add Water 
| properly diverfified/"and they "the certdiily 
warranted by the true eritenon of tate 3 a 
plain meadow, however, has to me Beru- 
ties, ſurpalting* many even of tlie moſt ce- 
lebrated artificial improvements. And 
never did this unfaſhionable predilsctiort ſo 
feelingly impreſs itſelf as on our quitting 
the ſhrubbery and entering an extenſive 
feld ready for the fxths, aud wildly” in- 
terſperſed with trees: This meadow ad- 
joiwing to the ſhrubbery extends itſelf to 
the high” road, and from the top of it, 
where a turret has happily” been erecked, 


n one e of f the! fineſt ee ee 
"3 e Vi tom 


— 


isa btautiful wood, 4 
the ſides of the adjacent Ahe, with the 
Wye waſhing its banks in an elegant 
bormed curvature. 135.1683 ate ado 


more venerable object than this abbey.— 


aA 


3% e a ro en. l 


* ee e the e 


1 height ef which, — "__ 
pendiculat it may juſtly be ealled; is com- 


pute three hundred det. At the bottom 
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After wing b Picrcefic field we returned to 


Chepſtow; /' The accommodations in this 


town, as I have already obſerved, are in- 
| different. We were, however, obliged to 
take up our abode there for the night; but 
carly the next morning, mounting our 
earriages, we ſet out for the abbey of Ten- 
tern, a moſt beautiful ruin, ſituate i in the 
bottom of a vale, about fix” miles from 
Chepffow. Neyer did the: eye behold 2 


The 


\ 
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The tutbleſs hand of Time bas:effe@uatly | 
diſmantled it of all ſuch decaying materials 
as originally compoſed a part of its beauty 
and its ſtrength. Nothing remains how 
but walls, ſome of the arches, and the- 
tone caſements b ee £ _ yet 

h- & charmiĩ of tlie 
| n Wk Sede ſpread: with: © eardants; 

feſtoons of ever- gteen tendrils;// 
climbing through the interſtices of the 
Gothic pillars, throw an 'awful ſolemnity 
wund its head, „ that one might eaſily con- 
ceive the fervor of enthuſiaſm which fre- 
quently pervades the mind in contemplating 
+ ſubject of this natur | os hens 


—— I doe love theſs. aunclent —— 
We never tread upon them, but we ſet 
Our foote upon ſome reverend hiſtory: 27 
And queſtionleſs here in this open court, ; 
„(Which now lies nalted to the injuries 
Of ſtormy weather) ſome men bye enterred, - 8 Fg. 
« Loyed the church fo well, and gave fo rene: to? , | 
„They thought 1 it ſhould have eanopide their ogg 1879: 
Till Doomeſday ; but all things have their = 
4 Churches and cities (which have diſeaſes like GETS 
** Muſt have like death that we have. +27 tl 


Q4 This 


py 1 eee 6 HNO ona * 
T abtey- dackested 36 God and 305 
Mafybf Tifitein (as an infotiptionanforined 
us) we founded by Walter -Fitz-Richitd 
de Clare, lord of Carwent and Monmouth. 
ſhifes* it the ter I 310 William Earl | 
of Pembroke a Marſhall of England 
O arTiSd he daugliter andibheit;:of 8 
Richard de Clare, ſurnameds;Strongbows 
gave divers lands and privileges tog tha 
abber rund monks, who were! of the Oiſtet⸗ 

tian örder, obliging them to pray fun his 
anck his wife's ſouls, and for thoſe of his 
wife's anceſtors. Roger Debigot, 0 
of Norfolk, added to theſe benefactlens. 
Tr has been famous for the tomlis and ma 
| nitthents of ſeveral great perſonages5 prin · 
eipally the above · named Richard de Clare 
Earl of Pembroke; called /Strongbow}|ahd 
Walter Earl of Pembroke, who! in ihn dif- 
pute between the houſes of Vork and, Lag | 
chiles was taken priſoner in Banbuty fight, 
afid beheaded,” : The length af the abbey 
feaſt to welt is two hundred and thirty- 
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«ns fort; auch the breackh from nortij to 
I buth one hundred and ; fiſty nine fectern | 
pre twenty four windows cighty-fours; 
| Homo bat INI to brol 21810 55 
The ſight / of {| uch venerable ruins as the | 
decayed Abbies iprofent/in'this-countayy nat 
turally diſpoſes us to an inveſtigation ofothe 
xer10d: hen ſuperſtition could have ſu 
far pervaded the minds of the people, as 
to dra from them the means off end. 
ment of fuch expenſive inſtitutions. If we 
ctedit antiquaries, the æta of the firſt æmec: 
bon of .manaſteries either in England as 
in Wales, is far from being aſoertaiged. 
Biſhop Stillingfleet ſuppoſes the firſt Engliſh 
monnſtet y: to have been founded at Glaſton- 
bury; by St. Patrick about the year 4253 
whilſtvous the other hand, it has been 
doubted whether St. d Natriek Was ever at 
Glaſtonbury, auy mom than Joſeph, of 
Aramathea. The ſame obſcurity enyelopes | 
che in wi nutineries.,, Merxlin's 
lt bao | mother, 


LW 1 — 4s declared * 
nom at Oaermerthen, anno 446. Bur the 
| fact ſeems to be, that the firſt nunnery was 
_ erected, at Folkſtone, in Kent, by King 
Eaꝗbald, in 630 „This as it may, both 
nunneries and monaſteries quickly multi- 
plied, and many of the monks and the 
nuns held it to be not only perfectly 
chriſtian- like, but indiſpenſably eſſential, 
that they ſhould live together in the ſame 
hquſes, and be aiding and afliſting to each 
other's th and, e comforts. 
The r Wien | of f Henry the Third was pe· 
culiarly favourable to the growth of pious 
impoſition. During his time, there were 
founded, nine monaſteries of Benedictines, 
twenty-ſeven of Auguſtine Canons, eight 
of Ciſter tians, three of Præmonſtratenſians, 
two {mall Houſes of Cluniacs ; of Carthu- 
ſians and Gilbertines one each; three pre- 
ceptories of Knights Templars, and two 
555 
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of Hofpitalers; twelve £1 Alien Priories 


{ren Colleges; and fotty- ſaven Hoſpitals; 


beſdes twenty-eight Houſes of Grey Frlarb, 


two of Maturine or Trinitarian Friars; f 


Croſied and Bethlemite Friars, Friers de 
pica and de Areno; olle each; fix Houſes 
of Friars de Sacco, two of Brethren of Sr. 


Anthony de W and one of — 1 


10 = * 
of St; Lazarus. 1 0 | FIVE (1; 15 i: 103 
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Tfin big reign ſuch a dreadful catalogue 
can be produced, what ſwarms of uſelefs 
drones muſt have accumulated in the reign 
of other not leſs ſuperſtitious monarchis 
In 1410, the Commons, ſhocked at _ 2 
enormous exceſs of clerical poſſeſſions, ex- 
hibited a bill againſt the Biſhops, Abbots, 
and Priors, in which they ſet forth, that 
by the ſeizure of their eſtates, the King 
would be enabled to create and provide for 


fifteen Earls, fifteen hundred Knights, fix” 


thouſand two hundred Eſquires, and to 5 


found one hundred new hoſpitals. But 
Harry 
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Harm, he Fourth; x Adr the, me 
and, commanded the Commons 19 Rene 
future. FO 2boog' och 10 19 tg Iz 
sic : Dey og arc 07 Som Iain 3 
The enormities and. ſenſuality of the 
choſen of theſe. faundatigns, .are frikivgly 

marked. in, various records Which are fill 
in being : Doctor Layton, on his pi en 

in 3 6, fiysto LordCromprell, « Pleat 
tf aur worſhip t to underſtand, t that yeſter | 

ig nicht we came, from Glaſtanbury to 
Briſtow. I. here ſend you for relicks | 
e two-flowers, wrapped up. in, black, fr 

A cenet, that on Chriſtmas even ( rg ihſa 
 :9ua natus Chrifius uerat]) will, ſpring 
and bungen, and bear flowers, Ye ſhall 
9. alſo receive a. bag of relicks, thus 


e ſhall ſee ſtrange things z as God's 


; ier. our Lady's ſmock, part f God's 
>, ſupper in Cæna Domini; pars petre ſuper 
eum natus erat Feſus in B Berþlebent, j 


: 5 belike Bethlehem affords plenty of ſtone, 
i $:; Theſe are bet Maiden Bradley, w whereof 
_ 0 15 


da i. > + #4 
— * * „ 
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« 10 5 holy father priovit;/ Who Kath "blk 
« fix children Atid büt me datighrter mar- 
« ried yet of the goods of monaſtery, but 
« truſting ſhortlie to marrie the reſt : his 


« "ſons ve "ll mel, waiting” pot him, 


« married Webb? but all with maidens, 
6 faireſt that could be gotten), and alas 
4 married them "right "well: The Pope, 
& confidering' lis frägilitie, 4 gabe Him his 
40 licence to keep 3 whore; and he Bas 
« good writing. g. ls plumbo, tod diſcklarge 
« his conſcience, and to chuſc Mr! Un- 
« derhile to be his ghoſtly father,” and Be 
"nu; c to give him Plenam remiſionem. vqſend 
4 you alſo our Lady”: 5 girdles of Bruton, 
red filke, and ſolemn relick, ſent to 
„ women in travail; Mary Magdalen“ 5 
girdle,” which Matilda, the * Ervipreſs 
« Founder of F "altley,” gave with them, 
« as ſayeth the holy Father of Farley. 
6 1 have croſſes of ſilver arid. gold, Sir, 


0 * which 1 ſend you not! now; becauſe I 
« have 


oe” 


At 


— 
oe 
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e TOUR/TH by , 25 


0000 3 that! Wh Cannot d 
cee wid would. af un 5 
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c . dere 


1 

t 6, Klee . 
81 t 50 

Bur the modi Ss account of theſe 
| prieſts. is in a ſhort hiſtory of monaſtical 
orders, by Gabrielle Emilliane. Talking 
of the Cluniacs, he ſays, If we may 
+. believe their own Abbot Peter, the holy 
55 ordinances. were not much obſerved. 
„% Our brethren (continues he)! deſpiſe 
„God, and having. paſt all ſhame, eat 
e fleſh-now all days of the week, except 
* Friday, not only in ſecret. but in pub- 
. lie; allo boaſting of their ſin, like thoſe 
< of Sodom; they run here and there, 
— Land, as kites and vultures, ſlie with 
(1 great 
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great ſwiſtneſs where. the maſt ſmoa 
of the kitchen is or / where they ſmeli 
the beſt roaſt and boiled. Thoſe that 
will not do a8 the teſt, them they 

mock, and treat as hypocrites and pro- 
fane- ! 3 Bacon, cheeſe, eggs, and even 
fiſh itſelf, can no more pleaſe their hict 


palates; they only reliſh the fleſh pots 


of Egypt: pieces of boiled and roaſted 
pork, good fat veal, otters, and hares, 
the beſt geeſe and pullets, and, in a 
word, all ſorts of fleth and fowl, do | 
now cover the tables of our holy monks. 
But what do I talk? Thoſe. things ate 
now grown too common; — they are 
cloyed with them; they muſt have 
ſomething more delicate: they would 
have got for them kids, harts, boars, 
and wild bears. One muſt for them 
beat the buſhes with a great number of 
hunters; and, by help of birds of prey, 
muſt one chaſe the pheaſants and par- 
tridges, and ringdoves, for fear the 

T ſervants 


* Es 290 To „ase nes he 


N ik | „ 
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(dedicated to the —_ of religion, — 
their luxury, and ſuperſtitious. impoſiti 
for ** If perchaunce one offended a Fs ere 
* dog. ſtreight clameth the whole brother: 
„ hood, an hereſy, an hereſy l. There 
were ſtill conſiderable national advantages 
which reſulted from the exiſtence of... mq- 
naſteries. They were always the repoſi- 
tories, as well as the ſeminaries of learning. 
Public records, as well as private docu · 
ments, were preſerved in their libraries. 
Every abbey had a perſon whoſe province 
it was to inſtru& youth. They were hof 
pitals for the ſick and poor; comfortable 
places of entertainment, as there were no 
inns, for travellers ; and, above all, they 
were the ſchools, where (rude as the times 
were) hiftory, painting, architecture, and 
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ſeep by mt 18 bea hes 
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ſderable Height on either The. If NN 
 evetits, a traveller of curiofity Would atnply 
be repaid Tor a fifty mileꝶ tired jontfle - 
by views i uhieh {6 tavchiGniplicity id 
as are ct bin jed. £ bed (dds 24 5 
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naten, yOu rue, we ible 


MIS RI play Hot fl: 

„ i — an Ele! he wunde 
ug — told Was Bo 525 NN 
Vo. I. | Ls a&ordingly 


the e d „ub den 4 

raping oe aired. to the garden ts 
tis eue wan 0 b. be d 
924,59 ere af} 


| rar. rennen either * 
i Who 98; 190 ha 


however, we, were ſhexen thej 
inqrviry. It was a tefeUatedRomanipayy | 
went, in high preſervations,.argupd:which 
| de roam had recently been built, blu | 


Pig 4068 18 08g 307 to 10 13310 Ro gad 


— nun men 4 


| _ the colours |incomparablyr:biilliant, 
The, e "— the orna rental 


uniformity ran IS ths! what (except | 
ati ons end, where there were a few;naws of i 
Roman Plain brick) which indicated; it to 1 


« 4 have 


vienbaode 


e eine. 7 

hate Aion i'very long 
I nattow-room,! or of Ene of che Ginze 
ſits" ol char Which 4s now Built roufid it. 
The geri6ral apitiion 16, char this Besütifül 
bers of Mila was the entrance. to a bath. 
| However this fm migbt hate been, it is alfu- 
1 % a Wildi SIR, And l ny 
e eie hi ch 15 5 Lewis, 6n'whitt 
eſtate it is, pays to it. One thi) im. 
deed;) is webs regia „and that is, "that 
Mr. Lewis did not dune the room: i tle 
hlager; and within it run 4 rtl: Which 
would have prevented idle people from 
_— off little bits of the pavement, and 
from purloining them, as matters of cu- 
noſity. Being but of ſmall extent, if this 
EE will vaniſh by de- 
1 in 4 few year the name, And 
nothing elſe remain of ſo freſh; "though 
_ remnant of antiquity. 110 93997 
03225) glodw 304 Aquos not iiarotians 
- amet amuſed ourſelves with this 
reſſlated carpet, not ſo much for its e. 
1 > | ——_ 
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. - Foe: ne 
e 
; Verben wie from: ihr 
The tos from 0 flow to his: Place 4 
pdt andthe | profpetts. on cher dl. | 
liyely and pitureſque. ", : Newport & contains 
; nothing worthy of | 


110 


br bridge ; every plank of which 10 0 by e 
8 lid. that: A traveller has the mighty plex 
| Nt certainty. of its bein more den com- 
- monly practicable to fall, at every ſiep he 
ales more than ſixty "of ſevetity | feet 
8 The i inns too are indiffetent. 2 From New- 7 
pott we continued our oute thro ö 


mouth, and thence inte Glamorganſfüre, 
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. where we again halted, 10 St N 
: Ii 13 

; 8 „ 84%. Þ 5 

e 

18 


ar; at eie place, we, put wp, is 
ret well built, on on the river Taff, ind 
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brother Henry 1* (and who was a | 
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1s eſteor . ol aw miſt"rohftenadl 
2 N Sl St 283i AA 
river is navi gable 5 vellels of! burden. 


rh place has mp bet in it "worthy" the 
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attention of 4 traveller. 4 caſtle; it 18 
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be, catries the peat 225 Wan cen 


in former times a large and ſtately er 
I was ; built by Robert Fitz-Hail 5 
powerful Norman baron, bubu [the 12 
1100, and Has been famous KL 0 
vity of Robert Duke of Normafd) y, ſon ot 


William the Conqueror,” by * ord Jas of AG 


4 
* 
#- 


for eight and twenty years) 4 ae the 
death of Robert Earl ol Glouceſter, nat Th 


fon of Henry 1. Who died there ly 


Bur the ſituation" ef the caſtle itſelf is 18 1⁰ 


low, and che country around' {6 devoid of 


proſpect, that a worle ſpot for either health 
or pleaſure; could not well have been 
pitched upon. By what tenure this caſtle 


is beld | by Lord wenne 2 could nor dil- 


1 7 ws 


e 5g 1 lasse. 


1 prifon er 
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1 * —— note : 
would fuppoſe, ( laviin q ſuch yoanfidedable | 
Lins ds he now des in repaits:andcialteras 
tions; neither are thoſe altetations ſucbous 
Vill rigidly bear the teſt of architegkursl 
5 witivilang: eee mint 5 


6.2 eee, i 
Luan bodefn doors and winde patchsd I 
| Int<iiGothfic des. The. largeſt m of 
this caſtle ſeems! to have been the:magatine 
raſcd in the center of the ground, on an 
artificial eminence: i is an exact polygon 
of twelve) ſides, of x diameter of ſevehty> 
fourt feet. The dnn at Cardiff, called) the | 
Rod Houſe, was by much the beſt we met 
n N 
2h 5d zh oi omat 003-26: FEB. ug? 
From Cardiſf we-procxeded 't-Lanlf, 
aiphcciof great antiquity, as appear:from 
its havitig been the ſeat 1 ; 
mals? + A : the 


Dove 
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the tine-aheRomansleft, Wberiſländ. % 
nenen n n | 


Al ok Mat nt from Carli 
about twocmilesl e g 516 15d tot ©; end! 
nude to fn ods 165d-ylbigh Ali, 
1 Fhe ruins;of the caſtellated manſion of 
he Biſhop of Landaff aro ftilb ir Be dla £ 
. It as conjectured: to have been built 
about the er. 2120.11 My, Wottofpeaks 
thus of this building - 0 The-oBiſhop's 
_ « caſtle ſtoady-|befoie it was demoliſhed, 
e ſouth eaſt of the cliurch. It sabbert 
taforꝰ ac very ſtatelya building if wer 
may judge by the gate · houſe, whidhis 
+l remaining.» It was deſtroyocd by - 
„Owen Glendower, (or Glyudwtdwy) 
h! imalle great devaſtatĩou in thibicbum- 
«© try when he roſe iu arms againſt Henry 
„IV. He, at the fame time that he de- 
4.ſtroyed1the/-epiſcopal- niabſion,c:ibutned | 
and demoliſhed therarchidiaconal>caſtle, 
e a noble edifibe 211 
. Paſſing 


this 8 diſtant hon MES genes 
are fine and pictu reſque,. eſpecially: from the: 
: wi xdows of an arched room in che center. 


$ © 3 


Moch of it, however, has alteady tumbled 
down, and the remainder ſeems to ten 
The path · way to the caſtle i is carried, in 
ſerpentine windings, through ad rubb r . 
charmingly wild in its preſent appeantifics; 
but probably i in-its younger days the effect 
of art aud cultivation. Still continuing 
our Journey along the verdant conſiues of 
4 the Taff, we next arrived at the celebrated 
bridge of Pontipriethe, commonly called 
New Bridge: - This bridge, erected at 42 
conſiderable expence, has but one arch, the 
. ſpan of which 1 is one hundred and forty feet, 
and the height thirty-ſix feet. The Taff 10 
runs through it, and at times vid du to 
| | rapidity, that it has been twice or thric 
1 3 8 completely 
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ef bee a . 
winds on either fide; trans 


arent as dl tnirror — 
of trees, together with We! wachepilec k, | 


Hills which 
and bearing marks of care and cott th r 
are aſſemblages of fach choice aud Varieghr dt” * 
beauties, that we could Tearcely tear Gürz 
| ſelves from a ſcene ini ins 5 
ene N u i hit, d 20 
The next place of bbletbatiöll, according. 8 
to our Plan, ws Cherphilly: Fr tom W 
tipriethe We accordingly ſet out, ee 
after re meaſuring” ſome” part of the os ” 
we had already travelted; 4 Wet turned 3 into * | 
croſs road, ſo rogge, Neep, and diffcult ; 
of aſcent; that we were en che 1 recelity | 
of difmounting From our Kew and of 
wing to ile du. a1 ur defcent, 


| however, 


* 


| ö Wet end: oppoſite to Which mathe | 


4 ee aue men — 
M Caerphilly. This town is "i d _ 


excgeds Wente bur 
0 allo in England, except tliat of: Windforz 
TPher hall. is ſeventy feet in length, .thinty i 
four, broad; aud fevcnteen-ohighy(csThe bly i 
cent to it is on the ſouth ſideg bn azdarge 
ſtaipcaſen tight feet broad, ywithiach c 
roof; ſupported by twenty asche; Nbg 4 
graduallys. and the entrance is baeapithe B 


north is a chimney ten ſdet rok; 

wach ene windows en ec Se, bi 

in iche ſame manner as thoſe! in Gethie 
ehurehes, only that - they ave? continued 
ig length from the floor tg ther ggf G UU. 
building. Many.curious figures a Göpel, 
on, the gdes of nnn ang; e 


are 
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welas eren aun vais. a | 


range lr piliarsiplared-arrequal 5 


Adee une gf iithe alle each - 
ibem z being ſupported: by thre buſtos 51lr 5 
zuoens beef 21 M Zi II Ives 5 1 5 


dome have imagined that this Was : | 


SFr 


| of the Silure | 7 85 mand called Bullæutm m1 Siu | 


rum ; but / hothing can be mote? extrava- 
| gant, as the whole of the architdexure g 


| Gothic, and it was no doubt, thb Priel 

pal reſidence. vf one of the Kings of Sou 
Wales, although hiſtory is ſilent as tb the 

dame when it) was built: Thie firudtion'sft = 


this ſtupendous edifice, the Rrength'of the 


walls, and the lofty rooms, give his os: 


notion of the cuſtoms of the inhabitants; 


and: the foraptuous manner in which tlie 


princes ved in What is termed! rheir 


barbarous ſtate of - ſoriety,77 Some bins 


have been found; here,” bat none of them, 
1 hach been affected; or fingulachs/ et 


atiquiry; beitig either Saxon, or Bech 4 U 


* . n ſtruck 3 | 1 
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Ee 00 of ſuch parts o of his! caſtle IEA 


ha ge of the zoofs are Kill remaiving the 


| this caſtle, as well as in "moſt. 


cement is infinitely ſtronger | khan any of | 


— ge” = 
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| Foam r R THROUGH 5 


225 1 QUART 5 


omans let the illand. T -cire 


75 1011 155 87 


dS. 233 . A 71 CEL > 
be tra „46 compute, two a 
three quarters. Many of. the walls” and 


LHR one. half of ahig th, tower, w. ich has 
55 ed about eleven 6r/ twe Ive felt! om 


e R 


oh: <2 
* 
of the Hanging Thins, = 
be fad) i 
other Go. 
thic | © ſtruQures, are ſpirally formed he 


its 790 ſituation, and no- 
1 extraordinary! poſition-. 


TY 13 


1 


modern compoſition ;* 5 1 whole elected 
with None, inſtead” of brick. The old | 
namepf this caſtle was Saaten th, J 


rant rom: Leine hve miles. {3 f 1 2 
1 | ae 22 5 | 225 5 | 1 7 "1 OT | ir, 


te F (pla of | it thee? be The * 
Rhymny, coming down From the mow 1 
5 tains, makes the (caſter 7 it of this 
« county, whereby it is 15 th 
+ Monmouthſhire ; 7 and in the! Bü 
ee lite | 


« * of -Caerphilly. cadle, Which 1 — 


4 {323 290 


A Ar rr 5 
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r 77 #f1 9739 215} Eline +4 5 IJ 

4 ſignifies hi divide. In a mooriſh bot 


TA 7 11 


10 | tom, not far from this river;avhere i 


« runs through | 


„among the hills 


* 


„ 


10 been of chat vaſt magnitude, and fuck 
105 an n wie ſtructure, that .moſt affirm 
ave been a Roman garriſon 3 nor 
« « ſhall I, deny it, though! L. eau yet 
6 «, diſcoyer. by, w 5 what name they called i 16 
66 © however, it ſhould ſeem to be re edißed, 
„ in regatg,it. has a chapel, built after t 1 
6 Chriſtian, manner, 25 I Was, informed 
% by the learned and judicious: Mr. J. 
0 Sandford, who took, an, accurate ſurvey 


16 of 1 it. It. was once. the poſſeſſon of the 


« Clareg,.! Earls of Glodceſter; but we 
« find no mention of it in gur annals, 
0 « till the reign of Edward the Second ; 
{6 for at that time, the. Seen havi ag, 
« « by underhand practices, ſet the King 


* 
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© + 


$4 and, Queen an d the Barous at variance, 


2 hn 485 + 


e read that Hogolin Spenſer was a 
.66 long 
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. withou ee ek EY enter 

via 116 3g Avro: W 2: 15115 

Aer viewing Caerphilly; "vhs wi i 

 convelii nt to put an e e eee 

55 Foe South Wales; and accordingly te- 

turned by a different road, through Ola. 

8 morganſhire to Newport, where we em- 

| barked-in our boat, which had eme pur- - 

5 poſely round, and after a five-hours row _ f 

| acroſs the Severn, at length arrived at W 

| King Road; and thence proceeding up the 

Avon, landed at Briſtol n . 
ſatisfied with our Johnny! 1 FLY 


& "A 4 b S muſt re- 

mark, which eſcaped me in their 'propet 
plage: The firſt was, that the tefſellated WM 
pavement was diſcovered many feet! from | i 
the ſurface of the earth, in the planting | | 
of a fruit-tree..' The ſecond, that the 2 
35 * le in den Tae 8 
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that the very loweſt of the peaſants ate 5 | 
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Jabs 2 I ps at the 
"back of pleaſure, miſery was coming with 
giant ſtrides to o 'ertake us on our Journey. 
Alas! how tranſitory is human happineſs! 
Thou kneweſt, my friend, the kind Eliza 
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— gentle creature !—Misfortune had 
reared her in her ſchool ; the bittereſt cup 
of keen affliction had been adminiſtered to 
her from her birth ; —ſhe was indeed he. 
child of forrow ! Wretchedneſs, however, 
could not warp the texture of her mind; 
in every trial ſhe roſe ſuperior, to, her ſex. 
| But the time, alas:! Was nigh, when all 
theſe ſtruggles could avail her. nothing.— 
Sickneſs, that awful fiend, accumu- 

lated on her head each complicated ill; 


nature ſupported it a a while; I * a LE 
* EE Res | "ſunk ; 5 


3 um 66 her friends, 
winged her fight . into thoſe 1. regions where 
ſerenity eternal will reward her for her | 
ſufferings+ ſhe died [yefterday.._ - The fol- 


lowing extempore oh her death vou will 
read with every allo W 
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Ceaſe, 1 jp ers; your playful notes, | 
Neo more in rapture warble thro? the dale 3. 4 ary 
Let plaints and ſadneſs fell your little ts" 


And dying murmurs pant along the gale | 


| 3 alas! the er 
When joy with happineſs is fled; 1411 
When Mirth, when Comfort, flies each home, 
And peace repoſeth with the dead. | 


The morn was fair, the meads were not. | 
Each ſpring-tide flow r its bloſſom rear'd, 
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And ſweetly ſmiling, nature cheer d. 


Each infant babe ſhe'd fondly kiſs, N 
On each ſhe'd lay her kind command 
On all ſhe'd pour the cup of bliſs, 3 | = 
Aud &retch the charitable hne. 
With hearr like this, with ſoul ſincere, | 5 
This fair one ficken'd in her bloom; 
Her fate, ah! ſtop, thou bitter tear, 


RNemorfſoleſe, ks her to'the walls © 
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The ſcene at 
morniug er her A c ben 
of the city And now, my friend, adieu. 
I too will leave this deſolated por!" Wert 
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Injivonfequence of what 1 wald yon in my 
laſt: here, I Maw my friend, in company 
With , arrived at Thornbury, in 

Glouceſterſhire, a town: ſituated; on the 
banks of a rivulet, on the eaſtern fide of the 
Severn, and diſtant one hundred aud twenty 
miles from London. This place is ſup- 
poſed to be of great antiquity, and was 
formerly endowed with many privileges. 
That, however, now worthy of regard, is - 
the remnant of an old caſtle, or rather pa- 
lace; began by the great Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the reign of Henry VIII. but left 
unfiniſhed, that nobleman having fallen a 
victim to the enmity of Cardinal Wolſey. 
Great part, of, this elegant ſtructure is ſtill 
e and in high preſervation. It has 
wot 2 S 2 mae 
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| moſtly been built with ſquare nes „and | 


than in general i is to be met y ith even in 
modern buildings. The whole manifeſts 
taſte and judgement 3 though the latter | 
years of Henry the Eighth, and the whole 
of Elizabeth's reign, were remarkable ra 
windows are wonderfully flight, though 
durable; the roofs. are well pitched, and 
dhe rooms are of good proponion. "Ons ” 
part of the ruin is ſtil} inhabited; 
from one wing of it, throws — 
berated echo, which has a ſurpriſing, and, 
at the ſame time, a very pleaſing effect. 
In a word, this caſtle is entitled to obſer- 
vation, not only for the elegance of the 
building itſelf, but like wiſe for the proſpeſit 
of the Severn and South Wales, which it 
commands in an eminent degree. 


Leland ſpeaks of it with not a little ad- 
miration e, late Duke of Buo- 
: | 2 Ker kyngham, 


41 ITE elegant and airy form 


15 and che fite — pullph downs 
en gene of the olde howſe, and 
fette up magnificie tiy in good ſquared = 
ne the * ſyde of it, and accotmy - 
by Wen alſo withss ene 


52 1 you, l oe. 
4, for a tyme. This inſcription. on the 
front of the gate houſe; This gate was 
1 begon in the yere of oute Lorde God 
6,511, the ad yere of the reigne of 
% Kynge Henry the VIII. by me Edward, 
Duke of Buckyngham, Earl of Herefard, 
4e IO Ns 4 2118 
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ne we. we proceed 6 to 
ſhire, diſtant one hundred and thirteen 
miles from London. This in every reſpect 
is inferior to Thornbury; nor is the caſtle, 
though-ſo much talked of, and ſo much 
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© aeg 1 e ſegant 852 ol Dubehät⸗ 
ever it m might have been then,” it 16 fc 
deſtitute (the family, 7 Pechaps, not thi k 
ing i. it worthy wp attention) of e ee 
comma Onef | pretenſic on to 'magn gui fiobgcd. 
Neither are the grounds or the Proſpects 18 
be ſpoken of; the whole being as indiffe- 
rent as they well can be. How travellers 
can be ſo infatuated themſelves, JT how 7 
they can venture to play with the credu- 
lity of ehe world, in loading objects with 
praiſe, that, in fair deſcription, are un- 

worthy of them, is to me aſtoniſhing. 
Some peaple may be delighted with mdul- 
dering chairs and a faded tapeſtry; and, 
perhaps, in- ſo doing, may ſhew the exqui= 
te perfection of their guſto. But, in the 
name of common ſenſe, what is there to 
be admired in, an old oaken, japanned bed, 
 daubed. with gold, the work of ſome needy 
T 40 1 upholſterex 
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which Sir Fran- 
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but, trul , | they are little attractive of 
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;rvation of common perſonages. Two 
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ſpestful to the noble avners 06 Berkeley. + 
I feel myſelf i in this inſtauce, as every; per- 
ſan. ſhould, who has the, reverſe. of eit 
complaint or ſpleen to vent towards them. 
My anger is at thoſe fulſome itinerantsg 
who, to ſwell a book, or to 1 n | 
ſelves, if af poſſible, into 2 little. c ce 
fame, deal in all the hyperbole of — 5 
ration. Were it in the diſpoſition of thoſe 
to whom Berkeley belongs, that it hould 
in any very eminent degree attract the. ad 
1%) Fl : miration 
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g to the caſlls almoſt, . 
pariſh church, a reſpectable- looking bild- 
ing. Unfortunately, (atleaſt: 

it ta have been) the pariſhioners found 
a church was ſomewhat uncouth without 
A ſteeple was, therefore, * 
totacb in a veſley. and it -was- ſol 
ſalved it ſhould be erected. How vain are 
all the. determinations of mortals 1.” the” 
church could not bear the ſteeple: what 
was then to be done? Oh! who — 
bear to Prey without # ſteeple Well 
then, the ſteeple was at length determined 
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his cee and was the firſt inſ 
che aſſumption or Nhat (great): 4 
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- | Edward II. was at firſt confined in Ke-! 
nelworth Caſtle, , where he led a,melan-. 
choly 1 life, not being ſuffered to take the 


aſt, diver log, He wrote from. zime ta 
Ig time 
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Front © anten it ee beiten 
Berkeley vaſtle, in bis journey being made 
to ſuffer a thouſand indigtmities, even 46! | 
eee g him with hay, and the nee r 


him to fleep Eis enemes 
hopec thus by vexation and fatigue to put 
an end to his days; but though they were 
ſerved with a meſt barbarus zealby! hie 
mercileſs guard, who, for that purpoſe 
| uſed : the. moſt cruel a8 well as moſt inſo - 
lent means, yet the goodneſs of his conſti - 
tution prevented them from i + fo 
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10mas Barkeley, lotdafrhiceaſtlek e, we tia! 
from thehutnatiity a 87 reatneſs of l 55. a- 
: ture haverelieved! kits from the burden of Bis 
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U rning his bende, ee, 
* nnn 0b an _ his 
Wee, Mo ee e {4 bone 
gate fe ieee: NE 97403 tre #+ 
Frem Berkeley wo ee towards 
Tethury, ſtopping within two miles of it 
to take a view of thei-ruins of Bever 
caſtle; This caſtle; is reputed: old, an 
poſſibly, may have been ſtrong a moat 
ſurrounds it, Some Roman antiquities have- 
deemed 2 ſuffieient proof of its having been 
Ranis ſtation. Tetbury is fituate be- 


tween 
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thy,” but, in dry ſumtmers, is deficient in 
4 0 artiele of water, wn "The" Avon has its 


tin ith ur this phe n e vo et 
more igted Magdalen "Mo 
aa moth Men pple RG 
404“ 6 our great wee fo jund chat che 
ſtream was dried up, as it in general 18 itt 
the ſummer ſeaſon. 'How — there- 
fore, can be called the ſource of the Avon, 
I will not pretend to determine: the idea 
ſoems laughable enough, that it ſhould 
| ſv called, without there being a ſufficiericy 
of water in the channel even to wet bne-s 
finger“ The ſpring, indeed, is always at 
work; but then it does not overflow'its 
own little baſon, until the rainy months | 
of che year. But it has acquired the nate 
under the ſanction of — autho- 
N unc thut is enough. FIG -* 
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aun dw rein a 
the time of the-Conqueror 3 for A8 rd, in 

eee caſtles, ſays, mme in 0 

_ «+, the hiſtorye of Normandye, wrytten n 
kh „Aurncher, that When Sweyne, King of 

. Denmark, entered the Fealrnec:agaivihy 

«, Kinge Alred-or Allured, to revenge the 

night: ſlaughter of the Danes, done by 

4 the Saxons in Englande, be ſubdued;all: 

60 er him, becauſe there were 1 no fortes 

or caſtles to withſtand or ſtop him; and 

; 8 yielded is, becauſe the fortes. 

«of. Englande, for the moſt; part, were 

e the Normans; poſſeſſed the 

H realme. * Thoſe which the ancient 


aw. - ' Britons, 
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Th ho ERR rred fe Williarn on 
his military followers, led to the ercAtion- | 
of the profuſion nent sch eben 

this devoted land was in thoſe ages crowded! 
Daniel maintains, that about the middle 
of King Stephen's reign; there were 
thouſand, one hundred and ſeventeen caſtles! 
And Seldon finiſhes this picture of multi- 
plied-tyranny, by ſaying,” each owner of 4 
caſtle was a kind of petty prince, coining 
his on money, and ber- ſovereign 


mne over r his none ts, 2 
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4 Shells of tnt and dens of thieves; 
as Mathew Paris ſtiles then 
the way, not in the leaſt more notorious | 
than thoſe of the Continent) were ordered 
to n by an 0 between 
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ners, Which guards 


„with impunity, 
| qpabled to inſult both their — 
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In Charles the Firſt's reign, an in 
Was made 1 into the ſtate of tlie caſtles ; and 
ing the civil war, 
ſerved as places of defence. But; ſinee 
that unhappy epoch, they have fallen to | 


| the/ mercy of time, weather, and ruthleſs 


delapidation. They riow ſerve for us to 
"oa at; and with ah exultation of heart, 
to pride ourſelves in the A of ait 


bo e a bur r horſes,” ind 
_ HireRing. our carriage to \Cirenteſter, we 
| turned to the left; and; after a ſhort pro- 
greſs, found ourſelves in the extenſive, and 
 teally beautiful woods of Lord Bathurſt, 


through which there are elegant lawns for 
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| ſeven or eight miles together. If, at any 
time, ſtrait walks can be pleaſing « or agree- 
able, it is at the moment a man 18 in the 
midſt of an unknown place, and he thereby 
is preſented with aclue to extricate himſelf 
from the difficulties by which he is ſur- 
rounded. This we found to be our caſe, in 
the wood and park, of which I am ſpeak- 
Ing; 3 for having undertaken | the journey 
without a guide, we moſt probably ſhould 
have been entangled, had x we. not followed 

Vo 5, T "3" the 
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: moſt charming place. A4 it is, indee „1 
| poſſelles a great degree of beautys nor do 
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clumps, it would have been eee * 


1 ever remember to have enjoyed, a more 
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pleaſant ride, in any of the countries — 


| have traverſed... The houſe i in which Lord. 


Bathurſt reſi Jes, is immediately. adjoining 


; ; \ 
to Cirenceſter ; 1 nor is it remarkable for, 
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any thing more, than that of having. been, 


the abode of the old lord, who was Joſthe 
eſteemed the favourite of the Muſes. og 


« The fenſe to 8 Res: 5-2 with the art 
enjoy them, and the virtue to impart | 
[<6 Not meanly,. nor ambitiouſly puns >. aafty 
Not ſunk by floth, nor rais'd by ſerv nate 105 
To balance fortune by a juſt expen q, 
| « ſhin with e ee 5. 


Oh teach us, Bathurſt ! yet unſpoil d by wealthy, 
on Phiar ſectet tare, between th? extremes to move | 
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Geeſter is an ancient and well.inbabited 
A} ho job n 
town. When the Romans were in this 
18 1% 12 1 1 
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; illand, they "Tettled a colony at this Naefe 


4400 


= bote the town with Mong bofiy; I 
are 1 fl + keen; s and many antiquitie, 
12 a8 medals chequered pavements, and, 
implements of war, have been, dug up at 
different times. On ſearching after forms of 
theſe, we found that all of them, except - ö 
ing a ſmall piece of Moſaic, had fallen 
into decay, or had been entirely loſt, from 
the i ignorance of the people. We viſited, 
however, the Moſaic work; where, i 
ſtead of any t ung in perfection, we found. 
a fragment of it moſt unaccountably doomed 
as a threſhold to a door leading from the | 
hall of an indifferent hoyſe to the kitchen. 
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taſte — prey: deration, moſt unpardonably, 
—aEGO 1TH 3 in | 


in a fit of contradiQtion, demoliſhed a whole 5 
payement of, it, together with the remains 
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* Cireneeſter, when the 10 left — | 
land, was garrifoned by Britons, and de- 
fended « on ſeveral occaſions, and for many 
years, -againſt the Saxons. It at length | 
ſubmitted. In 879 it was taken by the 
| Danes. 1 The Saxons, vou will remember, 
were regarded in thoſe days, as one of the 
moſt warlike of the fierce. Germanic na- 
tions, and that they had become the terror 
of their ee They firſt landed in 
| | force 


| AND WALES. * 


Fe Ty te .. Thaset, anno 459; 
'Y af the ny —_ that they eſtabliſhed 
| 1 a {of 10 N except Wales and Corn - 
| wal, entirely changed its inhabitan ts, any 
Sings bees, aud Kae ware iruti 


| ay ubitsd e E Robert.” | "The | 


Danes about this time, the moſt dreadful 
| ſcourges of both Britain and France, inſti- 


gated by the Anglo-Saxons, who {narted 
under Charlemagae's cruel policy, com- 


mitted barbarous devaſtation on the Britiſh 
coaſts. | Their firſt appearance in this 
iſland was in the year 787; and they con- 
tinued inceſſantly to diſtreſs and lay it 
waſte, until Alfred the Great, towards the 
cloſe of the ninth century, for the time, 
ſubdued, ſettled, or expelled them from 
al dominions. Some years afterwards 
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AT 7; A Bd VA THEO VOM: | 
te mite England again; ; nt Jo to 
the empire, and even ra radically fixed chen: mor: 

: ſelves i in the perſon of William the Con- ; 
quctor, that prince being a ſide wind 8 
Oendant of a Norman family. The deſig- 
1 nation of Normans ariſing from the Bor- 5 
| f them. fi vation of the Danes, with whom 
5 | the, Anglo-Saxons mixed, and who after- 
3 Wards, by force of arms, eſtabliſhed them 
ſelves in that part of France called Nor- - 
wan, under Rollo their chief. c f 
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From eder we te our departure - 
far Fairford, ſtopping in our way, to take 
a view of the old Foſſe, or Roman high+ 
Way, which. at an. „ mud, 
dee on 1b 6 of ee 
Fäairford is ſituated on the river Cola, 8 1 
miles from London, and is noted chiefly | 
fon its church, which is poſſeſſed of a rer 
markable fine collection of painted glaſs. 
The figures and countenances of ſome af 
tee 3 the 


dn: Vkewiſe, vs 
| cially in the repreſen- 
dation of an old eaſtle in one of the back 
Sounds Hell, with its appendages, 181 
however, che beſt Performance. Tube devil 
| really cuts an awful figure; large eyes; 
aping mouth „and all the other infernal 
2 which he is repreſented! „ whe 
the animated characters around him thew 
the plenitude of his power, and the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of puniſhiment with which bur 
mortal imperfections are puniſhable. | In 
otic quarter, ſhrews hurdled away in wheel 
barrows ; in another, a party driven away 
in a cart. Here a harlequin monkey, 
branched about the head, juſt emblem of a 
petit maitre; and there, a Dives gnawing 
his own exiſtence, and panting after wealth. 
The whole group, in ſhort, exquiſitely lu- 
dicrous, and the ee Lare and 
full of nehneß. 00g? Bk gt IM] 
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very flattering eompa ny, we 


7 a ſeat adjoining to the tow 17 betodighni 05 4 
a-widow lady of the dane of Lamb. Mo- 
dern compilers have loaded this place with” 


praiſe for its improvem | 
nos 6f them. The era of Ul taſte is 


ro of methodiſtical vews, ftarched and: ” 


into the reſemblance of an inverted .. 


J} 


Rh 4 50 o reves, ae 5 
Weg ebis/ 86 Yr waving bor 


nts; but we 'fon 


cetnible. throughout.” On the one "de, a J 


rim as the enlightened Whitzelditesz and 
on the other, a ſluggiſh ſtream, tottured. 


Much, indeed, might be done at this place; 
Nature has not been deficient; J and i in reality 
ſhe wants but the aſſiſtance of a little art 
to make her appear in all the pride of beauty 
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From F airford v we again tits 70 Ci⸗ 


renceſter, and thence proceeded towards 
Glouceſter. Nothing remarkable occurred 
to us in the route, excepting a proſpect 
which moſt delightfully opened itſelf on 


Hampden 


Hampdet Common, m . 
ſtone from Loi don. _ No bing could . 
paſs; the view we hers: enjoyed either in 
richneſs or fine imagery. On the right, | 
deep vale highly diverſified and pictureſque 3 35 | 
and on the left, a valley of a more conũde- 
rable extent, with a grand romantic wind- | 
ing of the, Seyern,, and a range of lofty. 
mountains ſerving as a back ground. The 
village of Stroud too, which preſents itſelf 

_ happily. ſituated, while a river of the ame. 
name runs along its ſkirts, and for the ex. | 
tent of upwards, of twenty miles, affords, 
health, eaſe, and chearfulneſs; with the 
moſt ample conveniencies to the manufac. 
turers ſettled along its banks. 5 


The diſtance from Stroud to Glouceſter | 
is about eight miles, hilly moſt of the way. 
Not having arrived at Glouceſter till late 
at night, and the next day being Sunday, 
when L was impoſſible to. ſee any of the 


curiolities,, we reſolved on ſetting out for 
| Cheltenham, 


1 oY 

0 „ e 105 90 
_ _ - Gheltenham; 4 about ten ales, ad 

| PP for its enki mineral” wa ws? 
The road to this inconſiderable town is as KEE. 
bad on the fide of Glouceſter as it is poffible 
to cono ive.” Rugged for the firſt ſeven or 
eight miles, and a complete heap of ſand 
for the ren nainder;:inforuchs that it inevi- 
tably abe the bed of a river in the 
3: rainy ſeaſon. / Cheltenham is ſituate on a 
flat, marſhy ſoil, and ſurrounded: by an 
atnphitheatre of hills. The ſprings have 
tho reputation of being ſalubrious, and the 
air of being healthful. Altogether, how 
ever, it is but a poor place. No rides, no 
amuſements, nor any | walks, excepting | 
about the Spa, where there are one or two 
ſtrait malls, terminated through a viſto of 
elms by the ſteeple: of the church. It 153 
indeed, of great antiquity, as appears from 
Doomſday Book, where it is mentioned as 
one of the royal manors. But age, though 
reſpectable, is not always captivating. 
Here, having met with ſome of our friends, 

b nn we 
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. 


| ſituated on the banks of the 8 and 
diſtant from London about o hundred and 
two miles. It was m remarkable 


for being dirty; it is now quite the cdu 
. 5 he fireots are e and 


againſt the houſes, in like manner with? 


thoſe, of London. This kind of improves 


ment is commendable in the inhabitants 2 3 
it ſhews a care likewiſe in the magiſtrates, 

vhich it is to be lamented ĩs not more ge- 
nerally prevalent: and here I cannot help 


drawing to your remembrance the com- 


plaints that were made, when this ſort of 
improvement was taking place in London. 


The Cat and Fiddle, the Gooſe and Grid- 
iron, Red Lion, and Indian Queens, were 
regarded as the greateſt efforts of inventive d 
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\{Gloyeaſter is a kit and. pope city, 
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tie lome in | Gothic Bbc 18 Sas ny | 
Atelent, and the ſupporters of it are ſo far 8 
from being elegant or light, that the pil- _ 
lars meaſure at leaſt, one — boden, 
| l feet in aue „ eee 


5 2 9 : 
„ 


| But, let us here ſtop a moment, and 
pay our reſpects to the celebrated veteran 
in the fields of literature, the Biſhop” of 
* ſee. On the ſubject of our inquiry; 
he will yield us much aſſiſtance. We 
have wanted his guiding hand; and fortu- 
nately here we ſhall find, that on monaſtic 
and other ſpecies of architecture, he will 


char V 8 was not; a a/Right- Reue af * 
5 when he wrote in this manne ; much leſs 7 


= add e who ae ee 
only elaſſic elegance: and becauſe the 
thing does honour to the genius of thoſe 
2 barbarians, I ſhall endeavour to explain 
«< it. All our ancient churches are called, 
6 without diſtinction, Gothic; but erro- 
40 « neouſly. They are of two ſorts; the 
40 one built in the Saxon times, the other 
in the Norman. Several cathedral and 
T collegiate; churches. of the firſt ſort are 
« yet remaining, either in whole or in 
part; of which this was the original: 
When the Saxon Kings became Chriſ- 

| 60 tians, 


XII 


TS ———— Mly: 0 


r theſe ſpiritual exerciſes a. 
ite ſuppor ed one anbther e For : 
pigorakliins moſt ele- 


— t 15 $31 nurn I 5 
iin een. 2 i 42 2 1 1 0 43% 
e — our Saxon — took 
the hole of their ideas; as may be feen 


: by comparing the drawings wulich tra- 


<«. yellers have given us of the churches yet 
15 ſtanding in that country, with the Saxon 


4 remains of what we find at home; ; and 


c particularly i in that ſameneſs of ſtyle ! in 
« the later religious ediſices of the Knights. | 
@ Templars, (profeſſedly built upon the 


'« model of the church of the Holy Se. 


260 pulcre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier 5 


% remains of our Jauon edifices. 


% Now, . 


=_ 


* . 


_ KNGLAND; SCOTLAND, + AND" WALES. „ 


Ee greatly Fallere- 0 
„Aton its ancient elegance. Our Sao = 
«+, perfortnance was, indetd, a bad, eG 
Hit 3 and as much inferior to the works: | 
ef St. Helene and Juſtinian, as * 
<<. were to the Grecian models they: „lud 
followed : yet ſtill che footſteps of an- 
4 cient art appeared in the cireular arches, 
n entire columns, the diviſion of the 
entablature intoa ſort of architrave, frize 
and corniche, aud a ſolidity equally dif- 
* fuſed. over the whole maſs. This, by 
<«, way of diſtinction, 1 would call ww 
« Saxon. een eee ttb 


7 


oo But our Norman works bad a very | 
6 different original, When the Goths 
1 had” conquered Spain, and the genial = 
0 warmth of the climate, and the religion ; 
6 of the old inhabitants, had ripened their. 
"wits, and inflamed their miſtaken piety, 5 
(both kept i in exerciſe by the neighbour- 
hood of the Saracens, through emulation 
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and, Rome, upot "original. pringip les; 
and 27 5a much. nbbler than, what had 


&% 85 given birth even to claſfical wogniſieguce. 5 
l or this] Northern people having heed | 


L * uſtomed, during the gloom of Paga® | ö 


Deb ec 


3 to worthip ati he, Deity in groxves; | 
&, (a pradlice common to all nations) when 


&, their new religion required covered edi- | 
<< tices, they ingeujoufly Proje eed to make 
ble groves, -; 28 nearly as the 
T _ diſtance, of architecture would permit; 
” at © once indulging their old, .pfejudices; > 

14 and Providing for their preſent conves 
* niencies, by a cool receptacle i in a fultry 
& climate: aud with what Kitt and ſue: 


@ ceſs they executed the projed, by the 
4. aſſiſtance of Saracen architects, "hols 


S., 


5 exotic style o of building very luckily 


E 


" —. 


N os . 


pd e ſuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, 


N 4 * 


T that no attentive obſerver ever viewed 


ah eg an 


K * ouch 


1 * 
91 5 * $ 5 . ! 
* . * 7; il * 
£. x — 


«a: + mixing their branches over head, but it 
10 « preſently put him in mind. of che long 
« viſto through a Gothic cathedral ; or 
« ever entered one of the large and more 
2 elegant edifices. of this Kind, but it re. 
3 preſented to bis imagination an avenue 
„ f trees: and this alone is wht can 
4 * be traly caledths Gathic 2 of ben. | 
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8 1. "66 : Vater this idea of © pre OTA a 
4 ſpecies of architecture, all the irregular | 
1 tranſgreſſions againſt art, all the mon- 
6 ſtrous offences againſt nature, diſappear ; 
66 every thing has its reaſon, every thing = 
« f is in order, and an harmonious whole 
age ariſes from the ſtudious application of 
„ means, proper and proportioned to the 
«© end. For could the arches be otherwiſe 
4 than pointed, when the workmen were 
40 to imitate that curve which branches of 
two oppoſite trees make by their inter- 
Vor. I. U ' | »„ 


290 Wa ron rasen 
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* ſetion with one another; or 1 
6: . be otherwiſe than, ſplit Lag . 
« diſtin ſhafts, when they: were to repre 
6 ſent the tems ofa cluwp, of trees des, | nei — 
4 « ing © cloſe together? ? On the fame prin- 

| Ge " ciples, they formed the ſpreading rami- 

Ee | 66 * fication of the fione work, in. dhe win- 

| « dows, and the ſtained ghfs 3 in the 3 inter- 
40 ſtices; che one to repreſent the branches, | 


« and the other the, leayes of, an opening 


144 


| 1 grove; „ and both concurred to , preſerve 
« * that gloomy, light which inſpires | (Felt | 
« gious reverence and dread... Laſtly, we 
fee the reaſon of their ſtudied. averſion 
« to apparent Golidity 3 in their ſlupendous | 
6 maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by men ac- 
e cuſtomed to the apparent as well av real 
. ſtrength of Conn rains; EE 


& 


o 


* 5 ; 1 14615 


47 oh Had it been only, a wanton exerciſe of 5 

ee the artiſt's kill, to ſhew he could. give 

& real ſtrength without the appearance of 
73 any, we might indeed admire his fupe- 


4e tlor 
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3 1 2 „nn 2} hy 
4 riot ſeienee; but, e ml needs con- | 


«deci his nagelt Bas e 
conſiders,” that this TR” prif ng lightneſs | 
<< was neceflary to complete Fi execution | 
E ki ied of a'Sylvan place of worthip, 
* One cannot ſufficieatly admire the inge- 
«> nuity of the contrivance. This too, ” 
my will account for the contrary qualities : 
in har T Call the Saron architecture. 
''Theſe artiſts copied, as has been faid, 
© from the chutches in the Holy Land, 
«which were on the models of the Gre- 
4 cian architecture, but corrupted by pre- 
5 vailing barbariſin; and fill farther de- 
% praved by a religious idea. "The firſt 
places of Chriſtian worthip were fepul- 
« "chres and ſubtertaneous caverns, low 
and heavy from neceſſity. When Chrif- 
tianity became the religion of the State, 
« and ſumptuous. temples | began to be 
72 derne they yet, in regard to the firſt 
<< pious ages, preſerved the maflive ſtyle; 
made Nil more venerable by the church 
US; 6 © of 


* 


5 4. {AY du uA Aron Je adde 


Apen, * bo nern 1 Sh and | 
«6. of the Holy Sepulchre ; ; where thisfiygle 
«©. Was, on a double account; followed'and is 
Up rivated?” And now, withſdue" re- 
verénce to the Biſhop's: diſquiſition, wer 
in dann a aj, e bas mov?! 
; gs 24,08. D ow; Len bank Mad 300 
. oak time Nora 
go © Da pt And C under 
bur —— Zrrnin- tre 
"hich begin ar Bt. David's in Pena 
lte, add reaches to Southampton, 
Ba Wrought 'this city. Formerly had many 
maffufactöries ; but Briſtol hath Gnie-ſup- 
i bie hs and there is now nothing re- 
malning worthy of obſervation, exegpt that 
wee — this ſmall branch it is aſto· 
” niſhing the number of people who-ate em- 
ployed: for, independent of the digging 
the ore out of the earth, the ſmelting i ot: 
and afterwards the forming i it into wire, in 
"Which ſtate it comes to the pin-makers, 
there 


mean, $COTLAND, AND WALES. % 
8 Penn 518% 25 5 171 Hoe" wor PIE <4 +] 
Leis bawolfor 5 "ad 58 1 8 3 ON 
_ -== Pewkibury, the Shs we. viſited, . 
eee v0 


eee well-i abited town, 1 2 a 
church, erected in the- year 515, oh 
=. high preſervation,” and; is the Jargeſt_ 
- Enlaric):that-iis- nor. cathedral il. | 


— is nnn Strangę Jo, that 
people who pride themſelves upon. the 
beauty of their places 5 worſhip, Tk 
ved ſo wery inattentive. as to neglech. 

- hichj: as a ſirſt eee neeeflari ty | | 
rike»the eye of every beholder, The 1 

only manufactory now carried on a5. Tex f : | 
. | rann en 90 510 ads 
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ed e eee daunte 
See eee and without, kes himſalf 


| Was e aſtoniſhed -— ee nore, whe 
: aſking: bim hqw | he: came to be fo falls as 
thus to enter his kingdom in arms, the 
Prince replied, „He had come to recover 
46 his own inheritance, which had ben 
% unjuſtly. uſurped.” But Edward was 
unmoyed by thoſe ſentiments of generoſity, | | 


which are congenial to magnanimons ſouls, | 


On the contrary, full of indignation, he 
ſtruck him on the mouth with his gauntlet, 
and 


nec Saen him. Thins, enn, 
e ſignal. The Dukes of Glouceſter and 
-L ence, it is ſaid, with the Earl of Dor- 


* | r As well. 3 I 


1 3s SNN G F 1 en 2 2 {+ hb $ Wit 4 


4 


neee Bi en Hoſe 
ſon of. the Earl of. 


conciliate Lalldiſcordant r 
and ſto 8 the farther effuſion of blood. 

Th Field of Boſworth groaned with the 

wounds of civil ſtrife. It was there Richard 

Ae fun will not be fees bo- dy, 

1 The ſky doth/frown and low'r upon our army: | 
I would theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 

Not ſhine to-day — Why, What is that to me 


Meare than to Richmond ? For the ſelf ſame Heav'a 
C That en MIR looks fadly upon him,” 


| SHAKESPEARE. 
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1 
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d dard Haſtings, fell with mer- 
on the royal Jouth, and 
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where that element is concerned, It aſter- 
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Journey, 25 arrived ah u. feat t Lord o- 
Wißch ein. orceſterſhir 5 ale cen 1 


* 2 
Court. The entran ance an, 


er 


4 22 "7 f 


Pay theory as 


d u t 
ati à great e ce has been earvied on for 


ug diane of a mile and a half, but ap- 
p with 200 wach regularity. The. 


x compaſs ſhould never be diſeern 


H 
1 


ward ls, . indeed, Winds and ſpreads: itſelf 
with elegance along the. park, madan _ + 
views is charming. The houſe, 
though heavy, has the loo of 3 ; 
building, i is large, but ſituated too low. 


The rooms are handſome and eonvenient; 


eſpecially a drawiny 2 
niſhed with Gobelin tapeſtry; the fineſt 


m, hung and fur - 


en ht 0 perhaps 


with 2 — mbla 
mal building on an e. 
otunda whence" you Have A Prop * 
him, wodd, and dale, and of every beauty | 
that (can give richneſs'to eee Nature 
has; in this view, poured u profufivit f 
her bounties. Vou ill cotitinue' through” 
the thrubbery, which "affords" à pleaſant” 
variety, until you arride at'a neat'rrioderrs = 
built church, in the Gothic" ſtile. Hefe 
the ſcenery eee. — 4 noel F 
nan not — which 1 
ſhould have been erected here: this was 
* en for the houſe. No ſituation could 
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Frgen- . ee ſtocked With a aw 
= cartes, From m thegreeu-boulea, where 
, paſs, through amurſery.of 
young Trees len ninations;: and.come 
at arb to a 8 which, by the la- 
bout of one horſe, ſupplies the canal with 
water in the ſummer ſeaſon. Quitting 

this, you deſcend on one ſide of the church 
into another ſhrubbery, in the ſame degree 

of order, but ſuperior in beauty to that 

which commences at the houſe; and about 
de center of it come to another green-houſe, 
conſiderably 


San 9 Mets, ir 
r. Brown' has'exerted- his taſte ad 


Tung enim ſheet of water, wils 8 
veral little iſlands irregularly interſperſed. 
To one of theſe iſlands, where a ſmall pa · 
villion is erecting, e bridges, 
over both of which we paſſed. And thente 
for a conſiderable way nb leg on the 
contines of the water, and encountering 
freſh beauties at every ſtep we advanced, 
we at length arrived at a ſmall boat, which, | 
worked by the aid of pullies, carried us 
acroſs the water, and "Ne us within . | 
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Io r e I av l G 
F 85 Dor 21 279 70 hs Piney cs vn 
- this bat of le. rd Coven ventry's h rthy 
_ fon. Mag pa 1 e bidde 5 Ss 
by been taken 1 in the hyinge out of . 3 
1 and the ne and | attention het paid to 
| the keeping ig of them eee i 
EET TO 
e 5 GOL. DESC Capra. 
bang 92I11fl Ligne egg 30 | 
Las Ef ; Crome-Court, we proclidea "to. 
. af mall tun f fituat 7 en the banks | 
of the Severn, one bundred an un and ite miles ” 
| e : and thence conti ned our 
Nute ſto the Malvero Hills” Heir 
8 Cheltenham, we ound, a part) of aatleddh . 
;, nary friends. © s The ſpring at Naldern is 
ge ly tranſparent and cool. The che- 
wical faculty reckon | it good in man n x *rmal 
4 eſp ) cially where 1 diſcaſe has made nb greater 
lodgement than to be merely” es. 
One houſe accom \modates the whole of the 
company; - they paſs their time "agreeably 
enough : the terrace along the hills affvrds 
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| Which ſaw neither ſorrow nor care, 
; Our loves with each other did vie, 
And the conteſt was equally dear. 


| Ah! had we thus N liv'd, 
In reciprocal change o' regards, 

Still might we gainſt Fortune have ſtriv'd, 
- Cantent "math. our frugal awards. 
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But, alas! my TIO ſhepherd is fled, 
Is fled from my love-ſtraining arms, _ 
And chaunts to young Daphne, *tis ſaid, 
And tunes his lov'd pipe to her charms. 


Ah ! what have I then but to wail ! 
Ah! what have I then but to moan ! 
Fond plaints won't with Damon avail, 

He heeds not the heart that's his own. 


Theſe lines you may remember; 


Ve birds, who fond dip on the more? 
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Page 86, line 13, before other, dele the. 


| == 1 54s — 18, for imports, read imipoſts. 


— 7, — 4, for hither, read thither. 


— — x a hurrying, inſert therefore. 
— — for theſe, read tloſt. 


— 29 1 — 2, for paoceſſes, read proceſſes. 
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